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THE ONE IN THE MIDDLE. 


“Ephraim would give away his head if it wasn’t | 


tied on,” they used to say about him when he was 
a boy; and it really seemed as though the saying | 
were true. But he was not one of the reckless | 
people who give away everything they can lay 
their hands on, whether it belongs to them or not. 

He was a hard worker and a very saving 
boy from the beginning; but as his great-aunt 
Hepsibah said, ‘“Th.re’s got to be somebody to | 
give in that family, and I don’t see but what | 
Ephraim will always have to be the one.’ 

Ephraim had twelve brothers and sisters, six 


older and six younger, so that he just missed the | 
advantages which his parents were able to give to | 


the older ones, and was just enough older than 
the younger ones to feel almost a parent’s respon- 
sibility in their bringing up. 

When he was thirteen he left school because his 
father noeded help in the mill, and his next older 


brother had a chance to work for the preceptor at | 


the academy, and so pay for his board and tuition. 
The father explained matters to Ephraim, and | 
Ephraim gave up his schooling. 

That same winter the uncle for whom he was 
named sent him a new overcoat—a raglan it was 
called, the like of which had never been seen in 
the East Village before—and ten dollars in money. 

The overcoat was large for Ephraim, and Josiah 
at the academy had only a homespun greatcoat. 
So when the matter was put in a proper light to 
the happy possessor of the raglan, he gave it to 
Josiah, in order that that young man might make 
a good appearance at the academy. The ten 
dollars went to pay 
weeks’ work in the house, and Ephraim had one 
of the pairs of boots which were manufactured 
during that time out of leather found by the 
father. 

The next summer the doctor at the Centre 
offered a home and board and clothes, and an 
opportunity for schooling, to any one of the Gibbs 
boys, and at the same time a farmer over at the 
North Farms offered Ephraim a dollar a week 
and board until harvest time. 

The father explained matters to Ephraim. ‘You | 
must do as you think best. I'm willing to let you 
choose. If you go to the doctor there will be no 
money coming in, and we shall have Jonathan’’— 
the next younger brother—‘‘to board. But if | 
you go to the North Farms there will be the ready | 
money, and Jonathan can go to the doctor, and | 
so his board will be saved."’ 


Ephraim thought it all over, and decided to go | 


to the North Farms. ‘You can keep the money 
for yourself,’ his father told him. 

He earned twenty-four dollars from the first of | 
May until the middle of October; and when he | 
came home with it in his pocket he was as proud | 
as Lucifer. He had worked from five in the | 
morning until eight at night for that money, with | 
just time enough for meals snatched from the | 
work; but every one worked hard in those days, 
and he felt that the compensation was large for 5] 
boy his age. 

He had twenty plans for the money, but when 
he got home he found that Rebecca was getting 
ready to be married, and that his father could ill 
spare the money for her outfit. So he handed 
over his precious twenty-four dollars, the father 
added twenty-six more, and Rebecca's dowry 
was provided. 

From that time until he was: twenty-one he 
worked hard summer and winter, saving his pay, 
and turning it over to his father, who always 
gave him a due-bill in exchange. When he had 
attained his majority he told his father that he 
would like his money to go into business with, but 
his father said he couldn’t spare it. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do though, Ephraim, I’ll 
take you into partnership in the mill. All the 
older ones are provided for; Josiah’s a lawyer, 
and Jonathan is going to be a doctor; and this 
will kind of keep you at home to help about the 
younger children. 


and you can board at home; and half of what we 
make over and above your board will be yours.” 

So it was settled, and he lived and worked in 
the old home, holding everything in common with 
the family until the last sister was married. Then 
he himself married, and for a good many years 
he and his wife cared for the old people. 

The father was too old to work, and Ephraim, 
left unhampered in the mill, began to make 
money. A widowed sister came home with her 
family, and Ephraim cared for them all. An 
orphaned nephew begged for help in his education, 
and Ephraim gave it. 

The old father and mother died, and the brothers 
and sisters asked for a ‘‘disinterested person” to 
settle the estate. A lawyer was appointed as 
administrator, and when Ephraim claimed half 


the business which he had built up as his own, his | 


claim was denied, The business was sold at 
auction, and Ephraim bought it with borrowed | 
money. 

All the pay he recéived for his years of devotion, 


the shoemaker for three | 


I'll give you a half-interest in | 
the business for the money you've let me have, | 


THE YOUTHS 


all the return for the money he had onrand was 
a thirteenth part of the small estate. During all 
the years since his twenty-first birthday Ins father 
and himself had formed no written partnership. 
The father had always felt averse to publicly divid- 
ing his authority ; and, content with the prosperity 
which came, Ephraim had let the matter rest. 
Once more he began life, this time with debt to 


| hinder him. The widowed sister and her children | 


| must still be supported, and many calls from 
| others of the family were made upon him; but he 
struggled on and at last paid off the debt. 


ground. Fora few years he did well in business, 
and entertained all the stray members of the | 
| family who happened to be out of work, out of 
health or out of pocket. 

There was always a feeling in the family that it 
was Ephraim’s duty to keep the old homestead 
open for the brothers and sisters and grand- 
children. Although he had bought it and paid 
| for it, the family always said that “Of course 
Ephraim feels as though he must make it up to us 
| in some way for having the whole of the business 
| and the homestead.” 

When Ephraim was sixty-five Josiah, the 
lawyer, asked him to go bondsman for him on * 
| bond as guardian for some children. 
| matter of form,’’ Josiah explained, suavely. 

At first Ephraim refused, but when Josiah 
| hinted that ‘‘a man who had the family property | 
might at least grant a formal favor,”’ he consented. | 
| Although he knew himself blameless, he was very | 
| sensitive to unjust blame. 

Then came the old story. Josiah speculated 
| with his wards’ money, doubled it, and then lost 
the whole, and Ephraim had to pay, and at 
sixty-five begin the world again. 

He went to work for a dollar a day in the mill 
he had owned so long, and Jonathan, the doctor, 
let him have the rent of a two-room house for 
twenty-five dollars a year. 

“But Jonathan was always generous,’’ the 
family said, ‘“‘and forgiving, too. He never laid 
things up against people, and he is willing to 
overlook all Ephraim’s shortcomings, now he’s in 
trouble. Ephraim was always wasteful. We 
never could make him prudent. Perbaps he'll 
see this trouble in the light of a double judgment, 
for his wrong to the family and for his extrava- 
gance. Why, that summer Jane’s three girls 
went there to spend three months for their health, 
he took in a girl that was no relation, just because 
she was poorly, and treated her just the same as 
he did Jane’s children. There's no use talking, 
Ephraim never did have any faculty for saving.”’ 

Rebecca, who was rich, sent him some of her 
| husband’s old clothes, but as her husband was a 
small man, and Ephraim a large one, these were 
| not of very much use. Another sister who was 

| well-to-do offered to give his wife all the sewing 
she wanted to do, at a price considerably below 
| the usual one. 

For a year he lived in the little house and 
worked for the dollar a day, and then one day 
| news came to him. Uncle Ephraim’s only son 

had died a bachelor,.and had left his whole great 
| fortune, fifty thousand, dollars, to Ephraim. 

He bought back the old place, mill and all; he 

| paid off a balance his property had not sufficed to 
| pay of the money Josiah had appropriated. He 
invited Josiah’s wife and children to make it their 
| home with him as long as they wanted to, and he 
| gave a great family party. 

It was the greatest party the East Village had 

|ever known. All the brothers and sisters came, 
| except Maria, who was dead, and her son ‘repre- 
sented her. There were twelve of the old genera- 
tion, forty-seven of the second and over a hundred 
of the third, not to say anything about the fourth. 

There were twelve turkeys and twelve plum- 
puddings, and five kinds of pie; and the young 
people had a dance in the barn, while the old 
people talked and sang in the house, and Ephraim 
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TURKISH IGNORANCE. 
Miss Marianne North records in her diary two 
stories told her at Beyroot by a gentleman who 
had lived long in Turkey. 





| Frenchman. 

cloth on the ground; then they brought a 
| handsome inlaid table, which they laid on the 
table-cloth, but upside dow n, with its legs in the 
air, and then a tray of good things, which they 
balanced on the tops of the legs! 

Another old Turk, when shown a portrait of 
some great man by Desange, said, ‘‘Yes, it was 
like, but was not the embroidery equally beautiful 
on the back of his coat? Why did they not paint 
that in, too?” 


* 
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SIGNS IN JAPAN. 


All travellers are amused by Japanese sign- 
| boards. Miss Bickersteth, in ‘‘Japan as We Saw 
It,’’ records a few which she noted in Tokyo. 


‘Wine, beer and other medicines; ‘A shop, 
| the kind of umbrella, parasol or stick ; t “The 
shop for the furniture of the several countries ;” 
“Prices, no increase or diminish ;” ‘All kinds of 
| Superior sundries kept here;’”’ “Skin maker and 
—, (portmanteau shop) ; "Ladies furnished in 
up-stair ;”” *“*Washins and ironins carefully 





Sone 


He once accepted an invitation to breakfast | 
| with a rich man who thought himself quite a | 
The servants spread a clean table- | 


It seemed as though at last he had reached firm | 


“A mere | 








Ginger ana 


| 
F 
was perfectly happy, and the brothers and sisters | 
said, ‘‘Probably now he’s come into money, he’s 
planning how he can make it up to us for what 
he got out of the family.’ 
MaBet E.L_ery ADamMs. 


COMPANION. 


BosTeN STAMMERERS PY patitute and Tain 
I have the finest stock of 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS | 


in New England. 50 varieties. 
Catalogue Sent FREE. 
Cc. S. PRATT, = READING, MASS. 











. 
Pe S10 ~d  botite of your Pepsio, G er | 
eee, 4 Bismuth dy fo Ginger | 

Co ete., and it has always 
wa ed like magic. So far it has 
never failed me in these troubles 
thank you for calling my 


HT and I 
Bismuth. attention ito row a ames 
our: 
CURES F. Ev aaatr. iv SSELL, M. D.” 


Dys sia Boston, Mass. 
y _— rf Sold by-all Droggicts. Price 50c. 
I ndigestion. Sample mailed on reeeipt of 2c. stamp. 


| TALCOTT, FRISBIE & CO., Props., Hartford, Conn. 
GURNEY PAT. REFRIGERATOR 


e use of a removable 
Galvanized Ice Compartment 
can be kept abeptutely pure and 
clean. The san ary importance 
of this feature (not found in other 
et gig poe prepa be overesti- 

Lowest average tempera- 
ture with least consumption of ice. 





Packed with Mineral Wool. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO. | 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WHAT? 


( Cut showing Removable Ice Box.) 
IT WON’T RUB OFF! 


* pec 


the permanent wall finish about which 
you have heard so much. 

WHY? Because, being made on a Ce- 

ment base it sets on the wall, 
and hardens with age. This is because Gypsine 
does not, like Kalsomine, depend on glue to 
Stick it to the wall, but when applied becomes 
part of the wall itself. 

Remember the name GYPSINE! Take 
nothing else. Sold by all first-class paint-dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





yer’s 8, 
| Hood’s Pills, 
“ Gentlemen :— 1 have used Se sam. | 
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WE Postage. 


Alleock’s Plasters, ° 





pitksinstite Pills, ° 
Carter’s 8, 
plamge or ] Pink Pills, e 
P. O. Order. Buker’s Pills, 
Pheny O’Caffein ‘Pills, 


H. NOEL STEEVES, --- Hallowell, Maine. 


EUROPE. 


Saloon, 24d Cabin and Steerage 
Tickets. Bookings by Cunard, 
merican, Netheriands, Anchor, 

French, Allan and other lines. 

List of_ sailings and infor- 
mation cheerfully given at office 
or by mail. 

ott bag and Steerage Tickets 

t low rates. Drafts, Exchange 
and Sattaes of Creaite Steamship “Agency of 
CHAS. y, road St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookings to all parte of the World. 


BUTTER IS DEAR 


AT ANY PRICE 


Because every ounce contains more or less 
—. acid, and that’s just the reason 
t turns rancid. 


Gold 
Churn 
Butterine 


is made scientifically, and only the purest 
delicious cream and natural elements 
are used. Combined and churned so as to 
leave it free from the decaying principles. 
Consequently it will not get rancid. 


10-Ib. Sample Package, $1.65. 
Express to Boston reduced to 15c., other N. E. points 25c. 
Special discounts to large consumers. If you 


don't like it, your money back. Send in your 
orders. Sold only by 


A. WHITE, 


322 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
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BUYS ONE OF OUR ELEGANT 


NIAGARA Souvenir 


Six for 81.25, post-paid. 
Electro-Plated with 999 / 1000 Fine White Silver. 


SPOONS 


Beautiful Design. Well Executed. 


Address, 
THE STANDARD ART CO0., inne Fails, N. Y. 
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Reasonable 
in Price.. 





Hazen’s Chocolates 


are made most delicious not from accident but by most skilful blending 
of the finest ingredients, producing the highest grade confections in 


Kept by Best Dealers and preferred by the critical. 
a preference, ask for Hazen’s « OXFORD” or « SUPERFINE” brands. 
Boxes of the Genuine bear the above Stamp. 


Where they cannot be obtained a One-pound Box of Highest Grade Chocolates 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 


Made by D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Quality and 
Flavor... 











“SUPERFINE™ 











If you have 
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of NEsTLe’s Foop, 


as a memento of colonial days. 


for use 


Nestlé’s Foo 





address FREE, 


or sent post- paid on receipt of $1.25. 

The Paul Revere Porringer is a very artistic dish, and highly prized 
It is both a beautiful and appropriate 
_ gift to a child and a useful dish for every day’s use. 

is the safest diet for infants, as it is prepared» 


wholesome, easily prepared and economical. 
We have a very dainty little book on tae which we will 
with full information for o! 


THOS. LEEMING & COMPANY, 73 Warren Street, New York City. 
Sole Agents for Nestié’s Food in the United States and Canada. 
te > ‘ 
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Paul Revere 
Porringer. 


This Famous Porringer, 
made by Paul Revere him- 
self, faithfully copied in 
pure Aluminum, is given 
free to any one who sends * 
12 outside brown wrappers 


by the addition of water only, — 


diy mail to any 


taining the Paul = Porringer. 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 


A modern Pharaoh's Daughter fails to play the Part laid 
out for ber. 

A thin, awkward woman was Nancy Perkins, 
with a startled look when any one spoke to her. 
She rented one room on the ground floor of 
Widow Peters’s house in Medburn, where rents 
are very low. 

Nancy’s room looked out on an old-fashioned 
garden, where hollyhocks wagged their tall stalks. 
A wisteria vine clambered over the trellis of the 
front door, dropped great violet clusters down- 
ward in June, and made soft arabesques of light 
and shade on Nancy’s uncarpeted floor. 

“They're awful pretty; I hate to have them go 





so soon,”’ she would say when the little blossoms 
began to wither and the wind blew them in through | 
the open window. 

Here Nancy cooked her meals over a tiny stove, 
here she sewed when she had sewing to do, and 
here she slept. Nearly every day she went out 
for an hour or longer to do some work in the 
village. It was sweeping and dusting, or putting 
up curtains, or may be stirring up gingerbread or 
light cake for tea, for she could turn her hand to 
almost anything, and was often in requisition by 
tired housekeepers. But she was slow, and no 
one except Mrs. Waters, in the big house on the 
hill, ever paid her more than ten cents an hour. 

Sometimes her payment came in the shape of 
food or clothing, given according to the judgment 
of the employer, but never to Nancy’s taste or 
wishes. Yet she accepted everything with a smile, 
and went home apparently content. 

She was not an attractive figure in her scanty 
print gown, her gray shawl that hung straight 
down from her narrow shoulders, and her straw 
bonnet with its faded flowers that were blush rose- 
buds once, but now yellow-brown, as if beginning 
to mold. 

“She aint just right, Nancy aint,”’ people would 
say. 

One spring day, when Nancy was twenty-nine 
years old, a sunbrowned man in shaggy garments 
and a largé-rimmed hat brought her a chubby 
six-months’-old baby, together with a small band- 
box. 

“If you're Nancy Perkins,” he began, ‘this 
here child belongs to you to keep. Your brother 
and his wife have both died out in Shasto, | 
Arizona, and left the boy to you. I've been 
living there, and as I was coming East a spell, 
folks thought I'd better bring the baby on, and 
here ‘tis.”” 

Nancy made no reply, but only looked at him | 
like one who did not comprehend. He repeated 
what he had said, adding: 

“Folks thought it better be trusted to me ruther | 
than some stranger, and so I took it, though ’twas 
considerable out of my way to fetch it here, as 
I'm going on to Petersham.” 

“The baby belongs to me ?’’ said Nancy, finding 
speech, but still looking dazed. 

“Yes’m; that’s what I said.” 

‘‘How ?”’ quivered poor Nancy. 

So the man repeated the story, adding some 
touches concerning the illness and death of her 
brother, who had gone West when Nancy was a 
little girl. As she had never heard from him, he 
had scarcely existed in her mind all these years 
as a real person. 

“But I never—I can’t take care of a baby!’ 
she expostulated, as he offered the child to her 
arms. 

“‘Reckon you'll have to learn,” he said, good- 
naturedly. ‘It’s yours, anyhow. And I shall | 
have to go now, or I sha’n’t be back to the Junc- | 
tion in time.” 

“Did you bring it from ’way out West alone ?”’ 
Nancy asked, wonderingly. 

“Why, no. I wasn’t quite up to-that. My 
wife’s along with me—she took the most care of 
it, though she’s pretty feeble. But here!” he 
said, imperatively; “‘you must take it. That 
bandbox has the things. Good-by. I hope the 
baby’ll live and grow up. His name’s Johnny. 
Good-by.”’ 

He had forced the child into Nancy’s unwilling 
arms and was gone. 

She sank down in the chair, and gazed help- 
lessly into the infant’s face. Too young to miss 
the look of welcome, he returned her a babe’s 
vacant smile that awoke a latent sehse in Nancy's 
breast. She drew the baby nearer, and her eyes 
grew misty with unwonted feeling. Still she felt 
that a strange burden had been forc2d upon her, | 











which she was in no way able to bear. She held 
the child, thinking confusedly, until it began to 
ery. 

“Oh dear! What shall I do?’’ fretted Nancy. 

She gave the baby some milk, and when it had 
fallen asleep and she had gently placed it on the 
bed, she went to consult good Widow Peters, who 
was greatly surprised by the news. 

“Why didn’t you tell me when that man was 
here? Who knows if ‘és your brother's baby? 
Did he say anything about property ? No, I don’t 
suppose you thought to ask him. Who knows 
but your brother left something? It ought to be 
seen to. Petersham he’s gone on to! Like as not 
he’s never been inside that town. It's likely 
you're imposed on, Nancy Perkins! Now if I'd 
only been in here!” : 

Nancy looked helplessly at her neighbor, then 
at the baby, and began to cry. 

“Sho, now, don’t you go to feeling bad, Nancy! 
It’s a pretty creature, and may be will grow up to 






| to walk her room. Never in all her life had simple- 


| minded Nancy thought so long and so deeply as | 


now. 
| her face grew brighter. She was in a flutter of 
| excitement all the rest of the day, and that night 
she scarcely slept at all. 


As the plan grew clearer to her the light on | 


Early in the morning she asked Widow Peters 


| to sit a while with Johnny while she went out. 
| She came into the back yard of one of her neigh- 
| bors, where Frank Guy was at work trimming 
| the sails of a boat. She had noticed him as he 
| worked at the boat a few days before, and saw 
| that it was large for a boy’s toy boat, being 
| three feet long; and, as she had foreseen, 
| it was deep enough to hold Johnny with 
| safety. 

“Will you lend me your boat for a day ?” 
| she asked of Frank, trying to keep her 
| voice steady. As he looked up at her 

in astonishment, she added, ‘I'll 

| pay you a dollar for it.” 


Carried along by the Tide. 


be a comfort to you. Is that the bandbox he 
left? And you haven't looked into it yet? Why, 
perhaps there’s money or something inside.” 

Nancy slowly opened the box, while the Widow 
Peters watched her take out, one by one, the little 
garments of cotton and flannel. 

“Nothing there!’ Mrs. Peters ejaculated. 
“Well, I never—if it aint the strangest thing!’ 

For several days Widow Peters talked with her 
neighbors about Nancy’s being imposed on, but 
the flutter of interest subsided at last, and Nancy's 
baby began to be looked upon as her permanent 
charge. 

Had it not been for the occasional aid given her 
by kind-hearted neighbors, little Johnny might 
have fared poorly. Nancy was quite unable to 
go on with her ordinary work. She sat all day 
tending the baby, except when employed in getting 
her meals. A small sum of money which she 
had put by was nearly gone on the first of June, 
and then Nancy became sorely puzzled. In these 
months she had gained no greater skill in caring 
for the child. Although she had come to love it 
dearly, she still realized in her vague way her 
unfitness for the burden. 

‘What are we going to do now, Johnny ?”’ she 
said, in her simple fashion, to the child the day 
that all but her last dollar had been spent. The 


| little one clapped his chubby hands and crowed 


as answer. 

Over Nancy’s mantel was a cheap engraving of 
Moses in the bulrushes, which she had found in 
an old magazine; and as the sweet child, with its 
dark eyes contrasting so strongly with its white 
skin and soft, infantine locks, looked much like 
Johnny, she had preserved it to decorate her 
room. 

As she tried to think out her problem, her eyes 
were fastened on this picture. She knew well the 
quaint Bible story. 

“Johnny,”’ said she, softly, ‘‘I wish I could put 
you in an ark of bulrushes, and somebody as nice 
as Pharaoh’s daughter would find you!” 

Suddenly light overspread her features. 

“Johnny, Johnny,” she repeated, ‘‘I shouldn’t 


| wonder if I could !”’ 


She put him tremblingly on the bed, and began 


| Now?” asked Frank, wondering if Nancy 
was to be trusted. 

| She held out the dollar, took the boat in her 

| arms, and hurried away. 

Mrs. Peters thought Nancy had grown queerer 
than ever when she was told by her the next 
morning, in an unsteady voice, that she was going 
| out with Johnny to spend the forenoon. 
| ‘Where upon earth are you going?"’ asked the 
| widow. But Nancy shook her head. Neither 
| would she tell what was the big package, labori- 
| ously wrapped with papers, which she carried. 
Widow Peters watched her from the window, 
reflecting. ‘‘I believe that baby has robbed her 
of what little sense she had,’’ she said to herself. 

It was nearly a mile to the river-bank that 
Nancy sought, and when she reached it she was 
in great nervous trepidation. 

Medburn River looked beautiful in the morning 
sunlight. It was a wide, placid stream at the 
point where Nancy reached it, and there were 
thick growths of alders and willows upon the 
bank. Where some smooth stones made a con- 
venient landing-place two or three boats were 
moored. 

Nancy found a spot among the alders where 
she could be completely screened from observation, 
but yet could see any one who approached. As 
the important moment was nearing, she realized 
more fully what she was doing. She hugged the 
baby to her breast and began to weep. 

‘You'll forget me, Johnny,’’ she whimpered, 
| “and never know how much Nancy thought of 
| you!”’ 





But when her mind had been a little eased by | 


| erying, she began to look at the bright side of the 
case. 


‘‘She’ll think so much of you, Johnny, and when 
! 
| maybe she’ll leave you some of her money.” 
| face brightened with a smile. 

| ‘She'll be sure to be good to you, Johnny, for 
| I’ve seen her pet and kiss that little dog she carries, 
Folks say she has him 


Her 


j}and call him darling. 





| 
| good meat to feed him with. Just think of it! 


| Oh, ’twill be a nice, nice place for you, Johnny, 





you grow up she'll make a fine man of you, and | 


washed in warm water every day, and buys real | 


and Nancy oughtn’t to have one bad thought at 
sparing you.” 

She kissed the laughing child and began to 
undress him. She wrapped around him a length 
of fine cotton, evidently believing that she must 
make him conform as nearly as possible to the 
little Moses of her picture for the plan to be 
successful. 

She put him, laughing and cooing, into the boat, 
and came out of the alders and set the little craft, 
not in the water, but on a little raft that some bovs 
had fortunately left there, trusting it might be held 


by a short stake driven down 

through a wide crack between two 

of its small boards. Though the picture 

showed no such thing under little Moses, 

Nancy had a vague sense that a toy boat would 
scarcely float a baby. 

Johnny clapped his hands as if he thought it 
great fun. The sun was so bright, the air so 
balmy, the river murmured so peacefully, the child 
stretched out its little partially-bared body in full 
content. But soon it closed its eyes, and to Nancy's 
joy, fell asleep. 

She crept back into the bushes. She was not a 
moment too soon, for Miss Chadwick, the rich 
young city lady who summered in Medburn, was 
coming, attended by the young man who was to 
take her rowing. Miss Chadwick had indeed a 
fair face, which might be supposed to accompany 
a kind heart, and this supposition caused Nancy's 
venture. 

“Why, what is this?’ exclaimed Miss Chad- 
wick, catching sight of Johnny. 

“How funny !”’ she added, with a langh. “Did 
one ever see anything so funny? Do you sup- 
pose,” she, asked, turning to the young man, 
“some mother has left her baby out for an airing 
on the river ?”’ , 

‘‘Most likely she's left it for good and all,” 
returned he, slowly. ‘I heard there was a baby 
left last year in Wrenham on somebody's door- 
step.”* 

“How dreadful!’ exclaimed Miss Chadwick. 
“Do you suppose we ought to tell some one about 
this one ?”’ 

“I suppose the poor-farm is the place, if it is 
really abandoned. We row past the poor-farm, 
and I can leave word with Mr. Glazier, the super- 
intendent, if you think best.” 

“I? I’m sure I don’t know. It’s so very 
funny! But perhaps you'd better leave word 
there.”’ 

She was helped into the boat, and the young 
man began to row her up the river. 

Poor Nancy’s heart was torn, for she had heard 
every word. Not one kiss, not one word in praise 
of Johnny’s beauty, not one expression of pity, 
even, had been given! Only amusement and 
indifference! And this was the girl who petted 
an ugly dog and called him sweet names—the 
beautiful girl whom she had thought of as having 
a tender heart ready to receive Johnny into it 
and give him a happy home, and thus repay her 
for the grief of parting from him! 

The poor-farm! Nancy’s heart gave an angry 
rebound, and she could scarcely wait for the boat 
to be fairly down the river to creep out and regain 
her treasure. 

She could not forbear shedding some tears over 
the failure of her cherished plan. As she sat with 
the skirt of her dress pressed against her eyes, she 
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saw the ruins of her air-castle before her, and no 
wise brain could have known keener sorrow over 
the downfall of a well-executed plan ; for Nancy’s 
grief was entirely unselfish. She grieved only for 
Johnny’s loss. 

Her ear caught the sound of a gentle swish in 
the water, and she quickly rose. The boat—it 
was moving! For the tide was rising, and had 
already lifted the small raft above the end of the 
stake. 

Nancy sprang out and made a frantic effort to 
reach the tiny raft, which moved provokingly at 
only a few feet from the bank. The baby had 
wakened, and began to clap his hands joyfully 
toward her. 

The raft drifted farther from the bank, and 
when it began to feel the push of the incoming 
tide it moved rapidly on. Nancy followed along 
the shore with extended arms like one distracted. 
The sweet joy of the babe, who still waved his 
tiny hands toward her, filled her heart with agony. 
Overhead the June sky smiled as if nature were 
as blithe at heart as the unthinking child. 

The boat moved more rapidly. Nancy was 
forced to run around the alders. Alas that this 
part of the river was so far from any habitation! 
No one saw the poor woman, and her pitiful cry 
of “Johnny! Johnny !’’ was only echoed back by 
the water, whose voice every moment was becom- 
ing deeper. 

To avoid marshes, Nancy had to make long 
detours, and it seemed to her she had run a great 
distance — certainly the banks and fields were 
unfamiliar to her—when the boat, which had swept 
far ahead of her, turned a curve and disappeared. 
She flung herself down on the bank with a despair- 
ing cry. Imagination showed her first the little 
craft overturned in the rising waters; then borne 
down-stream with their retreat and far out upon 
the sea. 

She lay despairing upon the bank she knew not 
how long. It was only when the sun, striking 
upon her bared head, gave her acute pain that she 
thought of rising. She could not bring herself to 
look upon the river. 

‘Hullo, you there!’’ called some one, and poor 
Nancy, her heart ready to burst with the shock of 
her joy, saw a burly boatman hugging Johnny in 
his arms, together with the toy boat that had so 
nearly carried him to death. 

“It’s yours, then? I thought likely I should 
find the mother somewhere on the bank. "Twas 
a mile away up-stream I found him. Why, you'll 
squeeze him to death, I reckon,” he laughed, as 
Nancy caught the child close to her breast. 

‘*How did he come in that little concern anyway, 
with scarce nothing on him ?”’ 

But Nancy could not speak. Emotion made 
her dumb for the time being. 

‘“*You ought to be helped home, I s’pose,”’ said 
the fisherman. 

He appeared to. be thinking a while. Then he 
said, ‘“‘There’s nothing to do but for me to row 
you home.”’ 

‘“‘Medburn,”’ said Nancy, and that was the only 
word she spoke then or on the way down to the 
landing-place, which she silently pointed out to 
the fisherman as a signal for him to stop. 

His look Was far from being satisfied when he 
left her there; he was not sure whether the affair 
was a pure accident, as he at first supposed, or 
whether a crime had been attempted. 

Nancy sat nearly all the rest of the day in the 
alders tending the baby and thinking. Fortunately 
she had brought some little cakes with her, and 
these kept the child contented. . 

She came home in the twilight, and when she 
had laid the baby in a deep sleep on her bed, she 
went out to get her usual sewing in the village. 

From that time Nancy seemed changed. She 
planned more sensibly how to do her work and 
take care of Johnny at the same time. As the 
child was very good-natured, no one objected to 


her bringing him when she came to do housework, | 


and the little fellow would often be seen lying for 
an hour at a time on some neighbor’s rug, playing 
with his rattle, while Nancy washed windows or 
scoured silver. He became a general favorite, 
and many pretty articles of clothing were given to 
him. 

He was Nancy’s pride now as well as her loving 
care. She worked hard that she might dress him 
well; and her heart would throb with delight 


when she heard him called ‘‘the prettiest baby in | 


Medburn.” 3 

‘““Nancy’s spryer than she used to be,”’ the 
women of the village began to say. As a result 
of her improvement she received better wages, 
and began again to lay up a little store for the 
future. 

People no longer spoke of her as ‘not quite 
right.” The terrible strain she had passed through 
had either awakened latent possibilities, or else 
the realization that she had almost caused Johnny’s 
death had frightened her into a deeper sense of her 
duty to him. 

‘He was sent to me, and I’ve got to bring him 
up,’’ she once said to Mrs. Peters. But when she 
was alone, and no one could hear her, she had 
added solemnly, ‘‘God must have meant me to 
keep him.”’ 

One day when Johnny was two and a half years 
old, Nancy, leading him down the street in his 
pretty sailor suit, saw Miss Chadwick waiting in 
her fine turnout by the sidewalk. Her King 
Charies, that she had been petting, jumped down, 
and Johnny put out a chubby hand and caressed 
the dog. Then he looked up to the blooming face 
in the carriage and lisped, ‘‘Pretty lady.” 








“Why, what dear little darling are you ?”’ said 
Miss Chadwick. 

But Nancy clasped Johnny’s hand tighter and 
hastened along. ‘She can take care of her dog, 
Johnny,” she murmured, “but Nancy will take 
care of you.” Assy M. Gannett. 
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AUSTRALIAN APRIL. 
The darling of Australia’s autumn. Now 
Down dewy dells the strong, swift ee flow! 


This is the month of singing waters—here 
A tender radiance fills the southern year. 


Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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EARNING A WHEEL. 
A Country Doctor’s Son tries his Hand at collecting. 


‘‘Father, it’s the finest bicycle I ever saw,— 
pneumatic tires, cork handles, latest thing in 
every way,—and Brown will sell it for eighty 
dollars, cash down to-night—says he must have 
money to-day. O father, can’t we raise it some- 
how ?”’ 

Doctor Thatcher and his son Earle, a boy of 
fourteen, were washing a buggy encased in mud 
to a degree seldom seen except on country doctors’ 
vehicles. The doctor stood with a dripping sponge 
in his hands, frowning thoughtfully, while Earle 
scrubbed the dashboard, gazing anxiously at his 
father. 

“It is very unfortunate, Earle, but you know 





how things are—all my spare money gone to help | 


your brother out with his wretched debts! You 


can’t want the wheel more than your impoverished | as genuinely bewildered as Earle. 
father wants it for you, but we must give it up.” | think I was a-going to pay it? 

Doctor Thatcher’s eyes were so sorrowful that | dollars! Why, I couldn't spare eighty-five cents! 
Earle forced back some tears which were coming | Of course I want the bill sent in regular. I'd feel 


to the front in his own eyes, and said, bravely : 





| 
| 


“All right, father, don’t you mind! And—| 


say! Suppose we don’t tell mamma about it? 
She feels badly enough about Tom's debts, any- 
way.” 

‘Earle, you’re a man! Now don’t be too 
hopeful, but an idea has struck me. Come into 
the office—the buggy is clean enough.” 

From his desk in the office Doctor Thatcher 
took some papers. 

‘‘These,’’ he said, ‘‘are three bad bills,—probably 
hopelessly bad,—but all three persons coul’ pay, 
and ought to. If you can collect enough on them, 
the bicycle is yours. It’s a poor chance, but your 
only one.” 

Earle eagerly looked over the papers. ‘Mrs. 
Betsy Nixon—that’s for eighty-five dollars!” 





“Yes, eighty-five visits during the last twelve | 
years, and always on the stormiest nights. I send | 


her the bill, with additions, every year.” 


‘“‘Wat Timms—he’s that old man who used to I aint got any berries to-day.” 


drive the rag-wagon ?”’ 

‘Yes, he owes me twenty-six dollars. He has 
a fine market-garden now, but he won’t give me 
even a cabbage! Number three is Mr. Whistler, 
up on the hill. You remember the trouble I had 
with him last winter? That bill is an even hun- 
dred. I’ve thought of suing him, but I dislike 
that sort of thing.”’ 

“I suppose it’s worth trying, but—whew! it 
scares me! What shall I say to them ?’’ 

“Well, my boy,’’ said the doctor, “I can’t tell 
you what to say, for everything that I could think 
of to say has failed. Go on your own ideas; you 
may think of something new. And you'll have 
to start, for it’s nearly two o’clock now.” 

Earle dressed himself with great care, and when 
he went to his mother for ‘‘finishing touches,’’ he 
told her that he was going to try to do some 
collecting for, his father, but said not a word of 
the bicycle. In his heart was a hope that he 
might get a little more money than the price of 
the bicycle. -He knew that his mother had long 
wanted a pretty easy-chair, and he hoped to be 
able to buy it for her. 

Mrs. Nixon’s house, the nearest of the three, 
was a mile away, on a smooth, level road which 
made Earle, as he trudged along its dusty length, 
wish more than ever for the wheel. 

It was a green-tinted frame-house, surmounted 
by a cupola. The windows and doors were wide 
open, and Mrs. Nixon, a sweet-faced old woman 
of seventy years, sat at her parlor window, where 





she could enjoy the fragrance of her thriving | 
flower-beds. To Earle’s great relief, she spared | 


him the trouble of explaining his errand. 


“Why, if that isn’t Earle Thatcher!” she 


exclaimed. ‘Come right in—don’t mind the dust 
on your feet. My house is for living in, and I 
don’t keep my parlor shut up four-fifths of the 
year. Now, did you happen to bring your pa’s 
bill ? 

“Ah, yes, there “tis,” she went on; ‘‘and— 
Land sakes! -Wa’n’t it queer? I had been 
worrying ‘cause he hadn’t sent it yet this year— 


kind of afraid he might mistrust my meaning to | 


pay. Let’s see if it’s all right. Yes, eighty-five | 


dollars, that’s just it. 


| 


| gingerbread in my pocket.” 


“TI always keep careful ’count,’’ she proceeded. | 


“T remembered "twas seventy-two last year, and 
he’s been here thirteen times since; but I was 


dreadfully afraid he mightn’t have charged for | 


that eighty-second time. It wasn’t a regular 
call—I just screeched out to him as he was tearing 
by, trying to get home before the storm. That’s 
why I scrum; for I’m terribly afraid of lightning, 
and I felt one of my nervous attacks coming on. 
I’m real glad he did put it in; I’d have felt 
mortified if he hadn’t. 


sakes! take that chair with the worked back—if it 


| pay. But things are dreadfully dear this year, 


| soft-going buggy—on springs—pleasant morning 
|—enjoying the ride! Comes in; sits awhile by 


did take me two years to work it. I hold that 
chairs were made to sit in. The silks in that one 
cost me seven dollars, and ’twas a sight of trouble ; 
but it don’t begin to come up to the bed-spread 
I’m making. Thirty-five dollars won't cover the 
price of that!” 

“I wish she would let me get ina word,”’ thought 
Earle, but the stream flowed on : 

“Of course school’s over now, and your pa’s 
letting you help him a little? That’s real nice— 
shows he can trust you. And I’ll say for myself 
—I'd feel just'as safe paying you as if ’twas the 
doctor himself.” 

“Thank you!” murmured Earle, blushing in 
delight. More than enough for the bicycle already, 
and yet his father had thought it a ‘hopelessly 
bad’’ account! 

“I’m ever so glad, Mrs. Nixon,”’ he went on, 
“for Dwight and Charley and I are going to form 
a bicycle club, and go all over the country this 
vacation. Mine is a beauty of a wheel, but father 
couldn’t buy it unless J got the money for it, you 
see!’ and Earle rose by way of a gentle hint. 

“What! Have you got to go so soon?’’ she 
asked, regretfully. 

‘“‘Yes’m, I think I'll go back home now, and 
try the other places another day.”’ 

‘‘Wish't you could have set longer, but if you 
can’t, you can’t. So good-by!” replied Mrs. 
Nixon, with a friendly nod. 

«‘But—but—why—what—” stammered Earle. 
‘I thought you said you would just as soon pay 
me as —"’ 

‘‘For the land’s sake!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Nixon, 
“Did you 
Eighty-five 


real insulted if your pa stopped doing it, for it 
would look as if he thought I didn’t ever mean to 


and I’ve been papering and painting the house 
inside and out. Don’t you think this green’s a | 
real pretty shade? Give my regards to the doctor 
and your ma. I’m real glad you come! Now 
good-by |" 

“Well, that’s the queerest woman that ever 
lived!” gasped Earle, as he walked in bitter 
disappointment slowly down the road toward Mr. 
Timms’s house. ‘Somehow, I don't believe I'll 
be a doctor. That kind of patient would make 
me too tired. I don’t feel a bit like tackling old 
Wat Timms. Oh, there he is in his garden! 
Well, here goes!” 

Mr. Timms was a little man, thin and wiry, 
with a long, narrow face which made one think of 
a rabbit. 

‘How do?” he saidto Earle. ‘‘What you want? 


“IT didn’t come for berries. I’m Doctor 
Thatcher’s son, and I have come for the twenty- 
six dollars you owe him. I’m in something of a 
hurry.” 

Mr. Timms looked across his bed of young 
onions, and shook his head reprovingly. 

“Now your father must have known better’n 
that, boy. I’m kind o’ ’fraid you're doing this 
without his knowledge, and that’s no way to act 
to such a father! I never pay him. . He don’t 
expect it.” 

“Why do you send for him if you think his 
visits aren’t worth paying for ?’’ exclaimed Earle, 
angrily. ‘Don’t you think he is a good doctor ?” 

“Oh yes, I know that,’’ agreed Mr. Timms, 
cordially. ‘‘Why, I wouldn’t employ any other 
doctor—not if I was dying, I wouldn’t; and I’d 
trust him to doctor my best cow soon’s I would a 
veterinary, if he felt equal to undertaking it. 

“But when it comes to paying,” he went on, 
persuasively, ‘“‘why, there don’t seem to be much 
sense in it! Look at the way ‘tis: Your father 
just jogs along easy down the road, sitting in his | 


my bed in my cushioned rocking-chair, and it’s 
just a pleasure to sit and talk a while. He aint 
doing anything that you could call work, now, is | 
he? It’s me that sticks out my tongue and bears 
the pain in my shoulder, aint it? | 

“Pay him?’ he hurried on, ‘why, I'd pay | 
anything before I’d pay a doctor’s bill, and I’ve | 
often told him so, an’ he don’t.expect I’d pay. I 
can tell you one thing, I’m a pretty good friend of 
his—I’ve never said a word against him! Now| 
this is work that I’m doing and you’re hindering | 
me, boy. So you just run along home. Good 
day !’’ 

Mr. Timms began hoeing again with such zeal | 
that Earle turned sadly toward the gate. : | 

“This is awful work,” said Earle to himself, as | 
he turned the corner and started for the Whistler | 
place, another mile away, up on the hill. ‘It! 
makes me dizzy, the way they talk! It’s getting 
late, too. I’m glad I thought to tell mother'that I | 
might not get home for supper, and that I put the | 


| 





Earle knew too much about Mr. Whistler's | 
peculiar disposition, to feel very hopeful as he 
approached the house—a fine, modern structure, 
into which very few of the village people had ever | 
entered. 

Mr. Whistler, a nervous, eccentric invalid had | 
come from a neighboring city, hoping for benefit | 
from the quiet and change of air. For the first | 
few months the doctor had been in constant attend- | 
ance upon him, and had grown much interested in | 


| his patient, which had made their sudden rupture | 
“Why, aint you set down yet, Earle? My} 


the more unpleasant. - 
The man - servant who opened the door was | 


beginning to tell Earle that his master was too 
unwell to see any one, when a shout checked him : 

‘Let him in, | say—whoever he is!”’ and Earle 
was quickly conducted across the polishe@, rug- 
strewn floor of the hall to an elegant room where 
Mr. Whistler sat with a'pile of newspapers at his 
elbow. He was a tall, gaunt old man, with fiery 
black eyes under white eyebrows. 

‘Well, boy ?”’ he asked, sharply. 

“I brought out papa’s bill—Doctor Thatcher’s 
—to see if, maybe, you would please, just as lief, 
pay it,” murmured Earle, in a subdued voice. 
There was something very awe-inspiring about 
this feeble old man in the silken dressing-gown 
and embroidered skull-cap. 

‘‘Pay Doctor Thatcher’s bill! Never!” the tone 


was so vehement that Earle trembled, and was: 


turning to steai quietly from the room, but Mr. 
Whistler went on : 

‘Pay that ignorant scoundrel, that blundering 
ignoramus! Let him be thankful that I do not 
sue him for malpractice !”’ 

Mrs. Nixon’s unfailing, unreasonable suavity, 
old Timms’s conscientious scruples, had each in 
turn vanquished Earle, but Mr. Whistler’s bitter 
words transformed the discouraged boy of a 
minute before into a warrior ready to battle 
valiantly in defence of his father’s rights and 
name. 

**] won't hear my father talked about like that!” 
he exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ‘‘My father is 
the best doctor in the county, and the best man in 
this country! You'd better pay what you owe 
him—and I'll stay here till you do!” 

Earle seated himself opposite Mr. Whistler, and 
glared at him defiantly. The boy’s wrath was so 
honest and filial that it had its effect upon the old 
man, who saw that he had overstepped the bounds 
of propriety in giving his opinion of the doctor to 
his young son. 

“Well, boy,’’ be said, “‘I spoke hastily. I will 
withdraw what I said. But you can go—it would 
be a crime to pay for such services!” 

“Oh, I know all about it!’’ proclaimed Earle, 
scornfully. ‘“‘My father had you almost cured, 
and then a miserable quack doctor came along and 
talked to you till you got wild and believed every- 
thing he told you about papa—that his medicines 
were killing you—and all that! And you dis- 
charged papa and kept the quack, and you were 
soon well, and that was because he had just sense 
enough to keep up my father's prescription. We 
know that, for we saw it at a drug store in Boston, 


‘| where the quack doctor had it put up! And he 


named it ‘Rallying Rapture,’ and you kept on 
swallowing it, and everything he told you, too!” 

Mr. Whistler’s pale face had now a startled, 
rather than an angry expression. 

“Eh! ah! Why, your father never even 
attempted to defend himself !’’ 

“Of course he didn’t! He had too much dignity 
to run after you to defend himself after the way 
you had treated him,”’ returned Earle, severely. 

He had forgotten his own interests. Bicycles 
were nowhere in his thoughts. His only wish 
now was to give battle on. behalf of his father. 
Whether by staying anything would be gained 
was a question which he had not reasoned out, 
but he “‘wasn’t going to run away.” 

**Will the young gentleman be here to dinner ?” 
inquired the housekeeper, looking in at the door. 

‘Will he ?’’ Mr. Whistler repeated the question 
grimly. 

“Yes, sir, he will!’ replied Earle, firmly. ‘I 
may as well get a meal out of him, anyway, for 
I’m very hungry,’’ reasoned the boy. 

Presently a bell rang. Mr. Whistler arose, and 
nodding to Earle to follow him, led the way to a 
long, low-ceiled room, with a table daintily laid 
for two in an alcove at one end. 

No words were exchanged between the master 
of the house and his guest while the meal pro- 
gressed, but Earle ate heartily of every dish, 
familiar or strange, which the colored servant 
passed to him. 

As they returned to the study together Mr. 
Whistler remarked, “So you think your father is 
the best doctor in the land!” 

“I know he is,’’ Earle replied, with decision. 

After that silence reigned for a time. Mr. 
Whistler stretched himself out upon a cool, leather 
lounge, and prepared to take his after-dinner nap. 
Earle leaned back in the sleepy-hollow chair which 
he had selected, resolved to wait till his host should 
wake up again. 

The nap of the master of the house was half- 
an-hour long; Earle’s was longer by twenty 
minutes, and during that time Mr. Whistler sat at 
his table thinking, with that rosy, innocent, deter- 
mined young face as the text for his meditation. 
When Earle awoke his host was regarding him 
earnestly and not severely. In Mr. Whistler's 
hand was a roll of crisp greenbacks. 

“It is evidently the only way to dispose of you,” 
he said, while a faint smile played about his white 
lips. ‘Receipt that bill, take the money and be 
off, or you won't get home before dark.” 

Earle was very wide-awake instantly. He 
signed the bill and gravely handed it over to Mr. 
Whistler, after carefully counting the money. 

“One hundred dollars—yes, that’s right,’’ he 
said, quite as if he were used to handling such 
sums. “I think you'll feel better now you have 
paid it, sir. Good-by.” 

“Get out! No, come back!” roared the sin- 
gular old man. Earle halted on the door-sill. 
Mr. Whistler had risen, and was stalking toward 
him, the folds of his dressing-gown waving as he 
moved. His eyes were twinkling, and he was 
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certainly smiling, as he placed a hand on Earle’s 
shoulder. 

“No, you young rascal—I don’t feel better. I 
feel worse. I think I am going to need your father 
professionally again. Go home and tell him so. 
Tell him, now that I’ve thought about it, that I 
admit I did him injustice, and ask him to pardon 
an irritable, nervous old man. And you! You 
come and take dinner with me—often. Maybe 
we shall be great friends yet!” | 

“Maybe, sir,”’ replied Earle, cheerfully. ‘I'll | 
come anyway, for I just enjoyed my dinner.” 
With that he ran off eager to find his father. 

Doctor Thatcher, jogging homeward to a belated 
supper, heard some vigorous hallooing behind | 
him, and looking back, beheld his son charging | 
down the dusty road, waving something in his 
uplifted hand. } 

“T’ve got it! Mr. Whistler's money !’’ was all 
he could pant out as he climbed up by his father’s 
side; but his shining face spoke volumes. 

At home, Mrs. Thatcher, who was beginning to | 
grow anxious over the prolonged absence of her | 
husband and son, hastened joyfully to the door at | 
the sound of wheels and voices. 

Wheels indeed! There was Doctor Thatcher in | 
his’ four-wheeled buggy, also a heavy-wheeled | 
dray bearing her hitherto unattainable easy chair. 
Preceding both, with the triumphant mien of a | 
conquering hero—came her son, walking, with his 
hand upon its saddle, at the side of his wheel of 
wheels. Grace SCHUYLER. 





| 
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CLOUDS. 


Wings of the otherwise viewless wind; 

Sails o’ the bark o’ the drifting day; | 
uadrons that leave no trace behind; | 
ountains that crumble and fade away. | 

Selected. —C. F. Lummis. 


+ . 
THE STORY OF MY FIRST VOYAGE. 
By W. Clark Russell. 





In Two Parts. — Part II. 


Learning the Ropes. — Varning in the Forecastle. — Bad 


|me, and bawled out to 


Until the tug let go of the ship in the Downs | 
we four midshipmen ‘first voyagers’’ lay speech- 
less with nausea and helpless as logs in our 
bunks. I was the first to recover. I woke from 
a deep and refreshing sleep, and found the cabin | 
bright with the light of white foam roaring in a 
dizzy dazzle along the port-holes. 

The ship’s crew had been divided into watches | 
on the previous evening, and the port watch of | 
midshipmen were below. They read or smoked; 
one or two were writing letters to send ashore at 
Plymouth. The three sick lads lay with closed 
eyes in their bunks. 

“Are you the fellow who owns the horrible 
name of Russell?’’ exclaimed a voice from a | 
sleeping-shelf; and I beheld Goole’s sallow face 
pillowed, with his nose resting on the edge of his | 
bunk, and an inch of sooty tobacco-pipe forking | 
out of his mouth. } 

““Yes,"’ I answered. 

“Then go on deck, you young skulker!” he) 
exclaimed. ‘And be quick, or the second mate 
will find out that you’re well; if so, stand by! | 
You’re in the second mate’s watch; did ye know 
that? Up you go, my lively! Handsomely, my | 
beauty !”? and he stretched out his long arm. 

But I passed on the other side of the table, and | 
made my way with sick steps and hollow looks | 
to the poop. Oh, the splendor, the freedom, the 
life, the color and beauty of that scene of ship | 
and sea! | 

It is many years since, but the glory and | 
freshness have not departed, and it moves me to | 
this day as the most potent of the memories I | 
preserve. 

The ship was sailing in the heart of the English | 
Channel. The land was out of sight. Huge | 
knolls of brine swelled in chase of us, and our | 
wake made a white highway leagues in length. 
The soft foam burst from the bows in clouds, and 
scintillated with the splendor of the rainbow as it 
sang with the shrill-edged voice of salt athwart 
the forecastle head. 

The yards were braced forward. It was a free 
wind, however, for the ship, and she was doing 
about nine knots. I gazed aloft at the swollen, 
snow-white heights of canvas, and marvelled at 
their silence and their power. 

The captain was an arch-legged old gentleman 
named Neatby, a specimen of the vanished sea- 
dog. He wore the same tall hat—the hat of the 
London or the Boston street—in all parts of the 
world, no matter what the weather was. He was 
a purple-faced man, with a mere pimple of nose, 
and small eyes blown deep into his head by many 
years of staring into gales of wind. 

My third voyage was made also with this | 
commander, and we quarrelled, and he logged me 
and sent me below; but I am bound to say that 
he treated me well throughout this, my first 
voyage. I think he was sorry that one so young | 
should be at sea. He muttered a few words, | 
kindly meant, then left the deck. | 

At the same moment the second mate, a gentle- 
man named Saunders, ordered the mizzentop- 
gallantsail to be clewed-up and furled. This was 
the business of the midshipmen. 

The halyards were let go, and I was stand- 
ing close to the weather mizzen - rigging when 
they began to haul upon the clew-lines. A young 
fellow—a midshipman—sprang into the”shrouds, | 





| stays which are called the 


| the others did. 





and as he did so howled in my ear, ‘“‘Up with ye | seaman, which I have endeavored since to convey 
and lend him a hand!”’ | in novels and stories of the ocean. By the hour 
This ugly midshipman was the one brass-bound | I would watch Jack stitching, mending his clothes, 
snob in the ship. All the rest of us claimed to be | playing cards, rigging his model ship, conversing 
the sons of gentlemen. De Vaynes, then making | under the flash of the swinging flame that spouted 
his second voyage, was from Eton, and others from such another coffee-pot as ours. 
had been at Rugby and Harrow. 
At thirteen and a half years old, in the hour of sailors to that of the midshipmen. Whether’ the 
the start of one’s first voyage to sea, a boy will | men were restrained by my youth and innocence, 
not know who has or has not a right to com- | or whether they were by nature a steady, respecta- 
mand him. I took this howl in my ear to signify ble body of seamen, I cannot now tell. But I 
an order, jumped upon the hen-coop, and with | know that during the many hours I spent in the 


| difficulty—for to my small, light figure the weight | forecastle of the Duncan Dunbar, 1 scarcely ever 


of the wind felt as a gale 
—dragged myself into the 
mizzen-rigging. 

The ratlines seemed 
slack and slippery, and 
the thickly tarred hemp 
shrouds were an immense 
handful for my grasp. 
I continued, however, to 
climb, but very slowly 
until I reached those iron 


futtock - shrouds. ‘They 
branch from the mast to 
the rim of the top, and 
thus slant the climber 
backward. Those fut- 
tock-shrouds brought me 
up with a round turn. 

The young fellow who 
had jumped aloft was at 
this moment in the cross- 
trees, the sail blowing off 
from its yard like two 
or three white bladders 
above him. But I was 
done. I could climb no 
higher; worse, I feared I 
should never be able to 
descend. 

The captain, coming 
out of the cuddy, saw 


me, “Come down, Mr. 
Russell, come down, sir !”’ 
At the same moment 
another youngster flung 
himself into the mizzen- 
rigging, and shook the 
shrouds viciously as he 
smacked his way aloft. na 
He was my friend, the 
ugly midshipman. 

“Out of the road!’’ he 
bawled, and bestowing several shinning kicks | heard a word which was unfit for my young ears. 
upon me under the pretence of wanting room, | On the contrary, the men made much of me, they 
he tossed himself over the futtock-shrouds and | showed me how to make knots, they answered 
disappeared from my sight. my questions patiently and with intelligence. 

I managed to reach the deck without tumbling My boatswain’s mate who washed for me was 
into the sea. It was long before I learned the art the tutor who finally made me feel somewhat easy 





“A Specimen of the extinct Sea-Dog.’ 


I own I greatly preferred the company of the | 


of moving aloft with ease. I was always a little aloft. Again and again together we essayed the | 


nervous, even when I had been at sea some years. | fore-shrouds, and I was never prouder than when 
Everything at first seemed in a conspiracy to | I discovered that I could climb over the wide fore- 
fling the sailor to his death: the high and reeling top without an added heart-beat. 
masts, the sky-pointing yards shuddering with The midshipmen, on the other hand, were young 
the beating of canvas, whose thunderous blows | gentlemen of loose principles and a profane turn 
are aimed at the foot-ropes, the slender and only | of mind. They had come to sea to be sailors, and 
support of the men; the plunging bowsprit and | they blacked themselves all over for their part. I 
jibboom often plunging the seaman, whilst he | have often laughed since to think how much too 
handles the roaring canvas, to the very surface of | much sailors we all were, how needlessly nautical 
the raging white salt, then tossing him high as | our nautical language, how very much too rolling 
though they would pitch him over the foreroyal- | our rolling gait. 
mast-head. | But we had a good third mate, and he kept us 
These are one or two conditions of the life which | in order. He was not a religious person, but I 
may serve perhaps as an apology for a little sailor- | remember little or nothing of the traditional Jack 
boy’s nervousness. Muck in him, and he had this sea virtue, he was 
By the time we arrived at Plymouth I was in | a strong man. 
some degree seasoned, was beginning to learn the| The sailor's life is a dull round of routine, and 
names of things, and was able to let go the right | all the illusions I had carried to the ocean with me 
rope when called upon to do so. Happily I was | quickly vanished. Midshipman Easy and Single- 
in a measure protected from the brutality of the | ton Fontenoy and Peter Simple had long gone 
bully Goole by his being in the port watch whilst | ashore, taking all the romance of shipboard with 
I was in the second mate’s. But when we had | them, when I went to sea. And yet, as we were a 
been at sea about three weeks, I went below one | berth full of twelve midshipmen, I did not find 
day, and found the tall young man receiving a | the vocation lacking in a sort of grotesque life and 
fearful beating from the third mate, the heroic spirit. In those days grog was served out at noon. 
Orkneylander. We kept ours for the night, and sang songs at ‘the 
Mr. Banks was ‘‘walking into’’ Mr. Goole in | table, or we told stories, or we would run the 
noble style, giving him prompt despatch, as the | table up its stanchions, and the man-of-war boy 
shippers say, into every corner of the berth, | would dance to the music of a concertina played 
amidst the silence of several young gentlemen | by an ordinary seaman. 
who lay trembling in their bunks. The part I least liked was the turning out on a 
I afterward understood that Goole had ill-used | black, wet night, when the wind was blowing a 


” 


| is a subject about which there will always be much 
talk, but I predict that substantially the issue of 

| the remote future will remain the hard, malodorous 
contents of the harness-cask of centuries ago. 

I wonder that I did not starve in that first as 
well as in sundry after voyages. Soup and boulli 
is a mess I never could even bear the smell of. I 
sometimes contrived to make a meal off a piece of 
fat pork awash in vinegar, and a round of ship’s 
bread, but I lacked the rat’s tooth of the fore- 
castle for the beef of the Duncan Dunbar. 

Again and again I have gone below, after being 
on deck four hours, bitterly cold and wet through, 
and got nothing better to make a meal of, whether 
breakfast, dinner or supper, than a pannikin of 
black tea, a ship’s biscuit, a piece of the fat of 
pork ; or, failing that, salt butter and sugar mixed 
and spread upon the biscuit. 

In fact, once, in an effort to feel something like 


the comfort of warmth even for a brief five minutes, ° 


I nearly set the ship on fire. We were hove-to. 
It was blowing very strong, and a high sea was 
running. It was the middle watch and intensely 
cold. 

The second mate said to me after we had been 
on deck half an hour or so, *‘Russell, go below 
and boil some coffee in that machine of yours.” 
The machine he referred to was an arrangement 
of spirit lamp and funnel, which a loving old 
nurse had put into my box along with a can of 
spirits of wine. I was glad to quit the black and 
roaring deck, and descended into the midshipmen’s 
berth in streaming oilskins and sou’ wester. 

I hooked my little spirit machine to an amidship 
beam, filled it with enough coffee to make out two 
pannikins, set the spirit on fire. Six mid- 
shipmen lay asleep in their several bunks. One 
was a fellow named Kennett. His red nose over- 
hung the edge of his shelf and he looked as if he 
were snoring; it was impossible to hear such a 
sound as a snore amidst the wildly straining noises 
in that timber interior. 

Suddenly the ship lurched violently to leeward, 
and I stumbled. I was standing close under the 
spirit lamp at the moment, and the forethatch of 
my sou’wester, catching the dish, capsized it. In 
a breath the deck was alive with blue, inextinguish- 
able flames. 

I was panic-stricken ; I danced in my little sea- 
boots in an agony of terror, hoping to stamp out 
the unconquerable fire. The flames, waving as 
they do in a snapdragon bowl, crawled from side 
to side with the motions of the deck, and at last 
the stuff burnt itself out, leaving me white and 
breathiess. 

The red-nosed Kennett, opening his eyes, took 
several sniffs, and exclaiming, ‘*What a jolly good 
smell of grog!” turned over and was asleep in a 
moment. 

Such is a little that I can remember to tell of 
my first voyage. But to relate all I saw and did 
would fill a great many more columns than The 
Companion can spare. 


-- -_——— 


MRS. BROWNING’S GIRLHOOD. 
By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 


The romantic early Life of the Poctess in the Malvers 
Hills. — Hope End. 


The pretty town of Ledbury, under the shadow 
of the beautiful Malvern Hills, is an Old World 
place, very little changed since the days of 
Cromwell, when, in the battle that was fought 
here in 1645, Prince Rupert left some of his 
bullets in the church door. Many of the timbered 
black and white houses which give such a quaint 
aspect to the streets bear the date of Tudor times, 
either on the outside or on some one of the 
oak-panelled chambers within. 

But far older is that link with the past, which 
is kept up in the custom of ringing the curfew 
bell. For eight centuries this warning has rung 
out, night after night, bidding the townsfolk to 
cover up their fires, and keep within doors when 
darkness falls—a warning very necessary in the 
old days of danger and violence. 

The ancient church of Ledbury was begun in 
the eleventh century. The structure as we see it, 
with its tower standing quite apart, in a manner 
very unusual, is a mixture of many styles of 
architecture. Early in this century, among the 
worshippers in this fine old building was a young 
girl who was destined to be known as England's 
greatest woman poet—Elizabeth Barrett, subse- 


one of the first voyagers in his watch so cruelly | howling gale full of frost. I would craw! aloft quently wedded to the yet greater poet, Robert 


that the lad-had complained to the third mate, 
who forthwith descended into the cabin, and 
taking off his coat, pulled Goole out of his bed. 


into the slings of the mizzentopsail-yard, but I 
was of little use. My legs were so short that, if 


with the rest if the cry was for all hands, and get | Browning. 


In this church her father and mother lie buried, 
and at this time the people of Ledbury are 


The bully was greatly disfigured and his spirit | a longer lad stood beside me on the foot-rope, he | concerned in raising funds to erect a fitting 
quite broken by that single thrashing. I cannot | depressed my head below the yard, and I could do | memorial to the distinguished woman who spent 


recollect that he ever gave us any more trouble | nothing with my hands but hold on. 
after it. He would sit of a dog-watch dangling Another part I did not like was the food. 


| 
| 


so many years of her life in their town. 
There are traditions of a bright child with dark, 


his long legs over the edge of his bunk whistling | Although a handsome premium had been paid for | wondering eyes, and ringlets all wild, scampering 
in low, melancholy notes the tune, ‘‘Ever of Thee” | each of us, we were on the ship’s articles, and ate | into town on her pony, but seen more often on the 
—which song I then thought and still think referred | such provisions as the forecastle hands got. The | pathless hills, where she was in her element of 





to Mr. Banks, our excellent third mate. 
Be this as it may, after we left Plymouth and | brought us nothing that I can recollect worth 


one hundred and twenty guineas mess-money | freedom and solitude. 


Thus was Elizabeth Barrett in her girlhood, 


were fairly at sea I got on pretty well, considering | naming. All that I can recall of our private stores | surrounded by outward things that appealed to 
I was a child and the work the heaviest and the are a few casks of flour and sugar, a quantity of | her ardent and responsive imagination. There 
roughest the industries of man have yielded to his horribly bad pickles, and a barge-load of great | was the old town where she went to church and 
fellows. One of the boatswain’s mates washed | red tins of preserved potatoes. The midshipmen | market, reminding her at every step of bygone 
my clothes, and I was very fond of yarning with | were undoubtedly defrauded, but this seems to be days and the romance of history; while on hill 
him in the ship's forecastle in my watch below, inevitably the fate of Jack, whether he walk | and dale nature was at once her playfellow and 
instead of turning in and smoking or reading as | brilliant in badge and buttons, or greasy in the | her teacher. 


rags of the pier-head jumper. 


The poetess was born in London in 1809, but 


It was in that ship’s forecastle that I picked up The food of my time is the food they still serve | her father bought the estate called Hope End. 


much of those impressions of the British merchant | out at sea. No improvement has been made. It three miles from Ledbury, in the same year, and 
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she was taken there as an infant, living, as she 
said, in these ‘‘beautiful, beautiful hills” walt she 
had ‘passed twenty by several years.” Mr. | 
Barrett built the house where his family hence- 
forth resided; but it was not in good taste, and 
has since been pulled down. 

I made a pilgrimage to Hope End not long ago, | 
and found that nothing but the stables remain of | 
the curious, turreted home of the Barretts. The 
level space of the site, now grassed over, was 
shown to me, and I felt sorry that the old house 
was not still there, in order that I might visit 
what had been Elizabeth Barrett’s room, which 
she thus describes : 


I nad a little chamber in the house 
reen as any Bina ivet. hedge a bird 

Mis ht choose *) ay! sat, 

an ee ee - 

Small bed was nd greenly ; and the folds 

Hung green about the window, which let in 


The outdoor world with all its greenery. 
I did not know Mrs. Browning personally till 
she was quite in middle age, but as she says, ‘the 
soul keeps its youth,” 


and I, knowing her manner 


| than the silly sheep who left their snowy wool 
| upon the thorns ? 

What costs trouble is worth trouble, as a 
rule, and so the resolute child finds what she 
| seeks—a bower, a veritable lady’s bower in the 
| wood ; an enchanted spot decked with mosses 
and bright flowers, and where in the open space 
a tree with silver’ rind seemed to draw sunshine 
from the sky. 

When she enters, white May blossoms fall on 
her like an unseen angel’s blessing. She turns all 
things to prettiness; and in her fanciful mood the 
note of a woodland bird sang such sweet music 
that she thought it came from heaven. 

In childhood these sights and sounds come to 
|many of us. In one form or another we have, in 
earnest moments, seen the enchanted bower and 
heard the blessed song. Most children are poets, 
but not to every one is given the poet’s power of 
speech. But though our thoughts be mute and 
voiceless, even to the end, happy are those who 
keep the memory of these childlike moods through 
life! In the silence of 
our hearts these moods 
respond to all that is 
true, beautiful and of 





good repute. 
The sequel to the 
story of finding the 


woodland bower is 
really the philosophy 
of life borne in upon 
us by experience—the 
foreshadowing of which 
comes even to the child. 
In the mingling of fact 
and fancy, the poem 
goes on to tell how, 
day after day, the little 








Scenes of Mrs. Browning's Youth. 


girl ran to the woody 
thicket beyond the hill- 
top, but never, never again could she find that 
enchanted spot. As with Aladdin in the fairy 
tale, who always sought in vain the basement of 
his beautiful palace, so her bower vanished and 
was lost. 

Yet not altogether lost, for she writes that, in 
after years on her couch of pain, while count- 
ing her memories, she beholds her bower arise, 
and she says : 
spirit in it prayeth 


My 
Through the sunshine and the frost,— 
And pe ) pearet preserves it greenly, to the last and 


of speech, and seeing the enthusiasm in her, which | 


kept ‘time at bay, 


her day-dreams on all things bright and fair. 


could picture to myself the | 
‘eager child she must have been when nourishing | 


The present proprietor of Hope End, who 
has built a castellated mansion on a spot two 
| hundred feet higher than the site of the old home, 


Her cousin and friend, Mr. John Kenyon, was | commanding a beautiful and extensive view of the 
well known to me in my own youth, and from | whole profile of the Malvern range, kindly went 
him I used to hear many details of Elizabeth’s | with me over the place on the occasion of my 


early days. She shared in the classical education 
of her brothers, and even at ten years of age she 
appears to have realized the poetic tales told of 
the Greek heroes and demigods. She understood 


that the dead languages were not mere puzzles in he said, 
grammar, but were living thoughts handed down | 

{as much a fiction as Hamlet’s tomb at Elsinore; 
I the lost bower was within no garden walls, with 


through the glamour of ancient times. 

When lately visiting the Hope End garden, 
pictured to myself the special corner, near a 
branching fig-tree, and not far from a row of 
beehives, which I feel sure was the spot sacred 
to the dreamy child—her own little garden. She 
describes herself as investing a mound of turf 
with the name of ‘‘Hector, son of Priam.’’ Her 
fancy was to believe in the giant she had made up 
with her spade. She says: 

With my rake I smoothed his brow, 
Both his oe I aoe through ; 


Anda breast plate made ot © sin 
Closely fitting, leaf on 
Peri nkles" iterinced, 
Drawn for belt about the waist; 
“Ea due en etie ee 

The story of Mrs. Browning’s child life is told 
and retold by herself in her poetry, and in no 
instance more beautifully than in ‘The Lost 
Bower.’ Children live so much in the visions 
they create in their own minds that the mere 
incidents of outward existence are as nothing to 
the life of fancy which compasses them round 
about. In a highly poetic temperament these 
impressions become the sense of all our being; 
and to express them in perfect fulness of utterance 
is the achievement of genius. 

The poem referred to is an excellent illustration 
of this. It tells us more of what went to the 
making of the great woman-poet than any 
biography could do, however accurate and detailed. 

Mrs. Browning relates an occurrence of her 
childhood which, in one sense a fiction, is yet 
more true than fact. She tells in exquisite 
language of her lonely wanderings where ‘shining 
hills on hills arise.’’ 

Her descriptions are strictly localized—it is the 
Hope End that I lately saw, with my mind full 
of her who made this place classic ground. In 
the poem she sees the Malvern range ‘“‘for moun- 
tains counted ;’’ she hears from Ledbury town 
“St. Catherine's chiming on the blessed Sabbath 


\s 


Visit. 

| He took trouble in pointing out every nook 
nd corner traditionally associated with Mrs. 
Browning’s girlhood, and when in the garden 
“Here is the place where she made 


her bower.”’ I said nothing, but I knew it was 


straight gravelled paths; it was in the solitude 
of the woodland hills, far away! 

Mrs. Browning's last and most important work, 
«Aurora Leigh,” a novel in verse, contains many 
passages that, according to Mr. Kenyon, may 
be considered as autobiographical. 

Aurora's English home is Hope End in all 
its beauty. Even the author’s childish doings 
are recorded; amongst them her habit of rising 
with the summer sun, and slipping away unseen 
for a scamper on the hills before the rest of the 
world was stirring. 

Tt was, | have been told, on the occasion of 
one of these morning -pranks that she saddled 
her pony herself, intending a solitary ride, but 
before she had gone far, the saddle slipped and 
she had a bad fall which injured her back. The 
accident kept her a prisoner to the sofa for 
some years, during which time she had to feed 
on the harvest of her thoughts. The illnesses of 
her later life, which so often brought her very 
near death, were due to weakness of the chest. 

When I first became acquainted with this 
interesting woman, she had been married to 
her poet husband some five or six years, and 
she who loved children so well had a child of 
her own. 

Thus her happiness was complete in all the 
most sacred ties of life. Yet in the fulness of 
her joy, she was never regardless of others less 
fortunate. She was ready to offer words of com- 
fort and to feel with those who, as a class, 
suffer in the struggle for existence. 

One of the finest because one of the most heart- 
felt of her poems, is ‘““The Cry of the Children.” 
It is a transcript from real life, and was sug- 
gested by the details contained in a report 
made to the government by a commission 
to inquire into the employment of children in 





days.” 


ders farther and farther along the sheep-path, | 
which crosses the green upland till it comes | 


to a thick wood, where there is no road, nor even | 


entrance. 
The child was daring in action as in thought; 
and drawn on by the glamour of the unknown, she 
resolved to make her way into the thicket, which | 
she fancied hid some mystery. 


through—could she not be braver, as she says, 


She describes how, in early morning, she wan- 


It was no matter | 
that her hands were scratched in forcing her way | 


mines and manufactories. This poem, so full 
of energy,—‘‘a horror sublime in its simplicity,” 
as Edgar Allan Poe said,—created an immense 
| impression. 

The ignorance of these poor mining children 
is a record of fact; many of them knew no 
prayers but the two words “Our Father,’’ which 
| they said as a charm to save them from danger! 
The aid of poetry was hardly needed to turn 
| this , pathetic incident to account, but 
enshrined in Mrs. Browning’s own words. 

Mr. Kenyon told me that she reckoned it one 
of the happiest results of her writings that this 


it is 


poem, in the pity it called forth, helped the 
passing of the act of Parliament restricting the 
employment of young children in mines. The 
poet who in her girlhood had loved the blessed 
sunshine and the freedom of the hills could best 
plead, as she did with heart and soul, the cause 
| of the innocent children condemned to toil their 
young lives away in weary darkness in the cruel 
underworld. 
——— ——— 


IN THE LOCOMOTIVE CAB. 
} By a Locomotive-Engineer. 


| tow to become an Engineer. — From the Roundhouse 
to the Throttle. 

Every boy, arrived at a certain age, wishes to 
take part in the work of the world which he sees 
going on about him. Many desire to become 
locomotive-engineers, but few of these understand 
how hard and long is the way to gratification of 
that ambition. They may be pleased to read of 
my experience, which is like the experience of 
many a man who has worked his way from the 
corn-field to the cab of a locomotive. 

My first railroading was in the humble capacity 
of a water-carrier for the graders on the Vandalia 
road, in Illinois, where my father had a small 
contract. Finally the grade was completed, and 
the construction train came along behind the first 
locomotive I had ever seen. 

Of course I was deeply impressed with its 
grandeur. Every boy gazes at a locomotive with 
rapture partly compounded of fear. If boys 
playing football hear the whistle of an engine, 
they will stop and look. A boy swimming, who 
is supposed to forget everything, will turn and 
swim on his back and watch the train go by. 

Our farm lay near the railroad, just at the end 
of a hard pull. From the field where I worked 
during my youthful years I could see the fireman 
at his furnace, while the great black steed toiled 
slowly up the hill with a half a mile of cars 
behind her. I never looked with envy at the 
engineer. If I could be a fireman, I thought, my 
cup of happiness would be full. 

It is not an easy matter, without influential 
friends, to get employment on a railroad, especially 
if the applicant happens to have hayseed in ‘his 
hair or milk on his shoes. When the brakeman, 
who is the paid elocutionist of the train crew, wishes 
to humiliate a fellow-workman, he invariably calls 
him a farmer. No greater insult can be ease 
to a brakeman. 

I had lived a quarter of a century, and failed in 
half a dozen business ventures, when I decided to 
go railroading, being prepared to accept the 
humblest position, so long as it was in the path 
that led to the throttle. 

I presented some strong letters to the master 
mechanic of the Denver & Rio Grande at Salida, 
Colorado; a clerk wrote my name and address in 
a large book, saying that he would call me when 
I was wanted. I began to think I should not be 
wanted, for I had waited a month or more when 
the caller came one evening and told me to report 
to the night foreman. 

First I joined the wipers, a gang of half a dozen 
men, whose business it is to clean the engines up 
when they come in from the road. This gang is 
made up of three classes—old men who are not 





and delicate youths; strong young men who 
reached. 

The wiper’s work is not arduous, except for the 
long and dreary hours, from six in the evening to 


tive reeking with oil, and wipe the machinery | 
clean and dry with bunches of waste. All this 
time you are obliged to inhale the awful fumes of 
the torch you carry. 


promoted to the day shift in six months. 


are promoted again to the position of engine 
watchman. 

There are from twenty to fifty locomotives in 
the roundhouse, and it is the watchman’s duty to 
keep water in the boilers, and enough steam up to 
move the engines in case one is wanted in a 


yard engine as fireman. This will take you back 
work is light. 
When there is a Vacancy you will be given a 


the sunlight; it gives you courage; 
to be free of night work. 
anything that will embitter a man’s life and sour 


week after week through the hours of darkness. 

From the day yard engine you go out on the 
road, and now you area real fireman. You are 
assigned a regular locomotive, and you are 
expected to keep everything clean and in order— 
that is, everything above the running-board, that 
board which you will see on all locomotives, 
extending from the cab along the side of the 
boiler to the front end. 

On mountain roads, ten years ago, wipers, 
watchmen and all roundhouse helpers were paid 
one dollar and seventy-five cents a day, firemen 
on yard engines two dollars and engineers three. 
Firemen on road engines received two dollars and 
forty cents a day, and engineers four dollars; but 





strong enough to perform heavier work; young | 


expect to become firemen when their names are | 


six in the morning. But it is disagreeable work. | 
You have to get down in the pit under the locomo- 


If you are faithful and patient you may be | 
Here | 
you perform the same work but without the. 
torch, and you sleep of nights. By and by you 


hurry. Before long the foreman, if he thinks | 
you deserve to be encouraged, will put you ona) 


to night work, but it is one step forward, and the | 
day engine, and again you feel thankful; you see | 
you are glad | 
I do not know of | 


his disposition so swiftly and surely as working | 


Eastern roads do not pay nearly so well. I know 
of a half-dozen railroad presidents who began at 
less than fifty cents a day. 

Another great advantage the men of the West 
had at that time was that they served, as a rule, 
less than three years as firemen, though now on 
Eastern roads men commonly fire from five to ten 
years. But the West was then developing rapidly, 
and new roads were being built every year. 

At the end, say, of three years, the fireman may 
be promoted to be hostler. The hostler takes the 
engines from the coal track, side track, or wherever 
the engineers leave them. He has them coaled 
up, the fire cleaned, and then runs them into the 
stalls in the roundhouse. In this work he 
becomes familiar with each and every engine on 
the division, and if he be observing he will retain 
this knowledge and use it when he becomes an 
engineer. 

The next promotion takes the hostler back to 
the night yard engine; this time as engineer. His 
pay is now three dollars a day, or ninety dollars 
a month, but he was making over a hundred 
dollars a month at two dollars and forty cents a 
day as fireman. 

Road enginemen are paid by the mile—forty- 
four mountain miles, or eighty-five valley miles, 
being a day’s work. Thus, when business is 
good, the engine crew make forty and fifty, and 
once in a while sixty, days in a month. 

The man on the night yard engine goes throug!) 
the same stages of promotion that the fireman 
went through, until at last he finds himself at the 
throttle of a road engine, with another increase in 
pay and a corresponding increase in responsibility, 
but with less real hard work to perform. 

On some roads a man must, I believe, serve a 
time in the shops as helper and machinist, before 
he can hope to be promoted to the position of 
engineer. This is not absolutely necessary, for 
the reason that the engineer is not required to 
keep the engine in repair. Most master mechanics 
will tell you that the machinist is not always the 
best ‘‘runner.”’ 

There is a book called the work-book, where the 
engineer, whose engine needs repair, writes its 
number, what he wants done, and his name. If 
he is not quite sure about the disease, he may 
make a report like this: “Examine right steam- 
chest.”” The foreman will set a machinist to work 
who, nine times out of ten, will locate the trouble 
in a very short time. 

Even where promotion comes rapidly, it takes 
from four to six years to work from the wiping 
gang to the cab; but these years are not wasted. 
Every day, and every hour, you become more 
and more acquainted with the various parts of 
the great iron horse, till at last the knowledge 
picked up in these years of toil serves to make 
up the sum of your education as a locomotive 
engineer. The years seem surprisingly short, for 
there is always the hope that springs eternal to 
lure you on. 

The life of an engineer is fascinating; especially 
where the road lies along the banks of a’ beautiful 
stream, or over grand mountains. Here at every 
curve a new picture is spread before him. 

To reach the summit of some high mountain at 
sunrise; to look down the winding trail which he 
must travel, and see the blue-gray cloud lying 
across the track; to dash through the cloud and 
out into the glad sunlight again, the verdant valley 
stretching away below, the high hills lifting their 
hoary crests above, is apt to impress one with the 
| awful grandeur of God’s world so that he will 
carry that impression through life. 

A very small percentage of locomotive-engineers 
become railway officials. If promotion comes to 
the engineer, he is usually promoted to the office 

of travelling engineer. The duty of this officer is 
to go about over the road to see that the engines 
| are made to work to their full capacity, and to see 
| that the enginemen do not abuse the engines or 
waste the supplies. 

The travelling engineer usually recommends 
firemen for promotion. While railway rules per- 
mit the promotion of firemen in accordance with 
| the length of time they have served in that capacity, 

the rule is not always applied; and it should not 

be. One man will learn as much in a year as 
| another will in ten, and all men do not make good 
engineers. Then again, if a man is given to dis- 
sipation he is not, and should not, be promoted in 
his turn. 

There is a vast improvement from year to year 
in railway employés as a class, morally and in- 
tellectually. It is no longer considered necessary 
| for a man to be ‘‘real tough”’ to be a good train or 
|engineman. As a class, the men who now enter 
| the railway service are more intelligent than those 
who sought such employment fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

The travelling engineer is often promoted to the 
position of master mechanic; from that place to 
superintendent of motive power, and sometimes 
he becomes superintendent of the road, or general 
manager. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of boys who 
read The Youth’s Companion there are, of course, 
many who desire to become locomotive-engineers. 
To them I would offer one bit of advice—do 
whatever you are assigned to do cheerfully ; and 








| do it well. 


Never leave a piece of work half-done. Try to 
be the best wiper in the gang; the best fireman on 
the road; but do not say you are so. The officials 
will find it out, if you are really deserving of 
recognition. 

Do not rely upon a grievance committee to hold 
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your job; take care of that yourself. Remember 
that it is easy to “‘kick’’ yourself out of a good 
place, but never into a better one. The officer 
who promotes you is in a measure responsible for 
you; see that he does not have to apologize to his 
superior for your failure. 

The moment you become dissatisfied with your 
position, quit. Think it over first, and see 
whether you can better your condition; but do 
not drag others into your troubles; learn to rely 
upon yourself. 

If you succeed in reaching the right-hand side 
of a locomotive, you will then be in a position to 
show your fellow-workmen that a man may be a 
smooth runner without the use of tobacco, liquor 
or profanity. 

By pursuing this course, you may be regarded 
as a curiosity by some of the fraternity, but you 
will be respected by the men and the management, 
you will live longer, and you will be happier while 
you live- Cy Warman. 


* 
a 





IN WHICH CLASS? 


You must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be sovereign, 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge. 
— Goethe. 


* 
> 


LOST RIVER. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VII. 


Neil and his Father reunited. — The Smugglers captured. 


Neil paddled silently up the lake in the darkness, 
and went.ashore at a safe distance from the smug- 
glers’ camp. There he waited till they should go 
to sleep before venturing near. Tying Lim to a 
thwart of the canoe, after sulemn commands and 
signs ordering silence, he crept through the woods 
toward the firelight. 

But another disappointment awaited him. The 
smugglers were lying or standing about, awake 
and smoking. 

Before he had crept half-way round the fire he 
knew that the Cap’n was not among them. Tired 
and discouraged, with a lump rising in his throat, 
the boy went back to his canoe. 

As he tried to think what was best to do, a strong 
hatred of the gang that had caused the hunters 
such trouble and anxiety took possession of him. 

“T could attack the brutes with a good club!” he 
muttered, starting from his seat. “They’re after a 
load of Canadian whiskey now; but they’ll never 
get it if I can prevent.” 

The thought occurred to him that if he could take 
away the canoes it would prevent the smugglers 
from travelling rapidly; he could then watch their 
movements till he learned definitely about the 
Cap’n. 

Leaving Lim, with another warning, Neil crept 
back to the fire. The smugglers were wrapped in 
their blankets, breathing heavily. Quite assured 
that they were asleep, he stole down to where the 
canoes were drawn up on the shore. Carefully he 
turned one over; it was large and heavy, but he 
launched it with slight noise, and gave a mighty 
shove that sent it far out over the still water. 

He was listening intently before trying the other, 
his face toward the sleeping camp, when the bushes 
rustled softly. A whisper broke the dead silence: 

“Neil” “ 

Startled, he bent forward, trying to peer into the 
dense shadow. 





“Neil, lad! It’s I!” A tall form rose out of a| 


fir thicket and came swiftly down the bank. The 
next moment father and son were together. 

“O father!” whispered the lad, throwing his arm 
affectionately over the broad shoulder. “I’ve been 
tracking you all day, and always just missing you. 
How did you get away?” 

“Wait, lad; we'll fix these canoes before I 
tell my story. The gang yonder will be surprised 
in the morning; aye, they’ll be more surprised 
before the week’s out, I’m thinking.” 

Together they launched the second canoe, and 
secured the first while the smugglers siept on. 
Soon the three canoes were drawn up together 
near the head of the lake. 

The night had grown very cold; the Cap’n shiv- 
ered in his wet clothes. Going back into the 
woods, they kindled a fire of driftwood, and sat 
before it relating all that had happened since they 
separated. Neil’s anger rose fiercely again when 
he heard of the injuries his father had received. 

“I have my gun here!” he said, excitedly. “We 
could steal theirs now, and tie up the whole gang.” 

“No, no, lad! We might perhaps tie them up, 
but I don’t fancy clubbing one or two of them, bad 
as they are. Besides, it would take us both to 
watch and feed them. We can do better than that, 
and catch the other gang at the same time.” 

“How, father?” 

“You see, lad, when these rascals find the canoes 
gone they will, most likely, go back for the two 
you left at the landing. Then they’ll either come 
back for the smuggled stuff, or else go down river. 
They’ll be hopping mad, and burn the camp, and 
make it bad for Sandy and Lolo if they get the 
chance. Peters is bad enough for anything.” 

“But now we can get ahead of them,” urged 
Neil. “They wouldn’t dare tackle four of us.” 

“Hardly. But this gang has been smuggling, 
and committing worse crimes, for ten years past. 
There are at least two convicts by the fire yonder, 
and perhaps more in the other gang. With this 
hiding-place, they have been able to defy the law; 
and now that I’ve found them, I’ll bring them to 
justice before I leave them. The settlements are 
not safe while they are at large, and every villain 
in the county finds a refuge among them. 

“T think,” he continued, “they will come back 
this way; they’re anxious about a lot of stuff down 
here somewhere. But it won’t do to risk the camp, 
and neglect Sandy and Lolo. You came down the 
stream yonder by daylight. Can you go back alone 
to-night?” 

The Cap’n’s eyes were fixed on Neil. His pride 
and confidence in the lad’s bravery struggled now 
with his anxiety, and his fear lest he were asking 


|too much; but the answer was quick and unhesi- 
| tating: 

| “Yes, as far as the long rapids, anyway. They 
are about a mile below the cave. If I get there 
to-night, I’ll have a good start of the smugglers, and 
at daylight Ican goon. But what will you do?” 

“I am going down river. This stream must flow 
into the St. John, and that, I think, is not many 
miles away. From what I heard in the cave, I 
think the goods are not to be ready till to-morrow 
night. The gang camped here because it’s safer. 
I don’t know the river, but it will be moonlight 
for some hours yet, and I'll take the risk. By 
to-morrow night I'll be coming back with 
help. Meantime you must watch the smug- 
glers, and meet me somewhere on the river 
here.” 

“And the other canoe,” said Neil, his 
spirits rising at the excit t and possibl 
danger ahead; “‘where shall we hide it?” 

“Where they’ll not find it soon, I’m 
thinking—at the bottom of the lake. We've 
no time to hide it elsewhere.” ; 

A strip of bark was cut from the bottom 
of the largest canoe. They hurriedly piled 
stones into it, and towed it out into the 
lake, where they left it to sink. Neil 
divided his scanty store of food, and they 
stood silent a moment by the canoes. 

“You are not afraid, lad?” said the 
Cap’n, tenderly, clasping his boy’s hand. 

“Not a bit, father! I only wish I were 
going down with you—I hate to think of 
you trying that river alone to-night.” 

“Tut, tut, Neil! I’ll be trying it soon 
with some good men behind me. God 
bless you, lad—good-by!” The canoes 
swung out from shore, separated, and were 
speedily lost in darkness. 

Two days later, as evening shadows were 
stretching across the gorge that leads up 
to the smugglers’ cave, Neil was moving 
restlessly on a bit of beach above the long 
rapids, and constantly watching the river 
to the turn below. 

“If they only come to-night!” he mut- 
tered, in the gathering twilight. As it 
deepened to dusk he brought a light canoe 
from the woods, launched it, and sped 
down the rapids. But for the noise of the 
waters, he must surely have heard the 
regular clunk! clunk! of poles dropping 
in unison below. Around the turn he 
swept, and almost ran into a large canoe 
stealing up close to shore. 

“Hurrah, father—just in time!” cried the 
boy. 

The canoes swung to shore; the Cap’n 
and Neil leaped out, and stood a moment 
with clasped hands. Another canoe grated 
on the rocks; six more men stepped out 
and gathered round Neil, who spoke 
rapidly to the officers whom the Cap’n had 
brought from two adjoining settlements on - 
the St. John. \ 

“We must hurry!” said Neil. “Onegang ~ 
is in the cave now. They’ve been bringing 
up some big loads from the river. The 
other gang is camped on the outlet, ’way 
down below the lake. Lolo found their 
camp this morning. They have started 
before this, and will be in the lake soon 
after dark. There’s no time to lose, father, 
if you want to catch them on the inlet 
before they reach the cave.” 

All agreed that it was best to intercept 
the gang before they should join their 
associates in the cave. They were prob- 
ably ignorant of the Cap’n’s escape, and so 
would be less on their guard. Besides, the 
officers knew that nine or ten desperate men, well 
armed, in such a stronghold as the cave, could defy 
their little posse. 

“But, lad,” said the Cap’n, “‘the stream here leads 
out of the cave, you said. How will you get across 
to the lake while the smugglers are there?” 

“Go over the ridge,” answered Neil. “After I 
left you I poled up to the long rapids, and slept 
there till daylight. When I got into the cave, it 
struck me we might need some other route to the 
lake; so I came back and hid the canoe, and went 
up over the west ridge. That brook through the 
alder swamp is just at the foot of the ridge on the 
other side, and there are two small canoes there.” 

So they poled to the head of the rapids, and 
concealed the two large canoes there. The Cap’n 
carried the small canoe, and the whole party 
followed Neil silently over the ridge. 

Once in the brook, they stole past the smugglers’ 
landing without being detected. As they hurried 
through the swamp in the gathering darkness, the 
Cap’n told Neil about the other end of the route. 
He had gone down-stream that night as far as the 
great swamp, where he slept in his canoe till 
daylight; then found his way to the St. John, 
and down to the American settlements before 
sunset. 

At a shallow place on the inlet the canoes were 
run ashore, and the party sat to wait in the alders. 
But the cautious smugglers did not come for hours. 
The moon was shining on the water, and the whole 
party were chilled and impatient, when the rapid 
dip of paddles was heard from below. 

Around the bend they came—two canoes, each 
paddled by two men; in the foremost a third man 
was seated comfortably amidships. They were 
moving rapidly, when a sharp command rang out 
of the bushes on their left. 

“Halt there!” shouted the Cap’n. 

The smugglers saw men step out of the shadow 
on either side. Half a dozen guns frowned into 
the canoes, and two men leaped into the stream 
and seized the bows before a paddle was dipped to 
turn them. Thoroughly surprised, the smugglers 
made but a faint resistance. 

That night at the Cap’n’s hail Sandy and Lolo ran 
down to the shore to meet him. And afterward, in 
spite of the handcuffed prisoners lying round the 
fire outside, there was such joy in the hunters’ camp 
as it had never before known. But the reunion of 
the friends was interrupted soon after all hands 
had been refreshed by food. 

“Cap’n,” said one of the officers, “shall we take 
the other gang to-night? We are all ready, and 




















But to decide on a plan for the night attack was 
not easy, and the idea was given up when Neil 
broke in: 

“Father, let me fetch them out in the morning. 
We can hide outside the cave till the door is open; 
then Lim and I can creep in just as we did before. 
They’ll be almost sure to follow him out, and we 
can nab them in the path.” 

When daylight next stole over the ridge beyond 
the smugglers’ cave it found the wild gorge as 
silent, as deserted apparently, as if no creature 
had ever livedin the woods. But old Jock Farley 
had risen with vague fears. He wondered that the 


“ Surrender!" 


absent smugglers had not returned last night from 
the settlements. He opened the cave door and 
came forth to look at the morning. Where the path 
emerged from its rocky walls he stopped a moment 
to gaze across the gorge. 

It was then that a man leaped from behind a 
boulder into the path behind Jock; and before the 
astonished smuggler could make an outcry he was 
lying on his back, gagged with a handkerchief. 
Swiftly and silently he was bound and carried out 
of the path among the rocks. 

After a few moments’ vain waiting for other 
smugglers, Neil dropped lightly into the path, 
followed by Lim. Led by a cord about the dog’s 
neck the boy stole cautiously into the dark tunnel. 
At the end of the passageway, where it turned into 
the cavern, Neil paused behind the shoulder of 
rock. 

A single figure was moving between him and the 
fire; on the left he thought he saw dark forms 
lying on the floor. Slipping the leash he whispered, 
“St? boy, Lim! fetch-um!” and Lim scurried into 
the cavern, making the echoes ring with his eager 
barking. 

Neil waited just long enough to see the dark 
forms scramble hurriedly from the floor before he 
bounded away. Behind him Lim’s bark grew more 
and more excited. At the doorway he turned a 
moment; and putting his hands to his mouth 
shouted an imitation as best he could of old Jock 
Farley’s cracked voice: 

“Hoot, byes! Come oot! come oot!” 

Whether the echoes helped to disguise his voice, 
or the reappearance of the dog made the smugglers 
curious, the ruse worked perfectly. Neil had barely 
time to find his gun and drop out of sight when 
Lim appeared, followed by four men, just as they 
had waked, without hats or boots, and not a weapon 
among them. 

They were hurrying along the path, when from 
behind the rocks two men with guns confronted 
them. 

“Surrender!” cried one. “I am an officer of the 
law!” 

Surprised as they were, Peters alone kept his 
head. Turning with a furious curse he dashed 
back for the cave. He had almost gained the 
entrance, when a man leaped into the path before 
him. There was a quick, fierce struggle; then 
Peters was down, with the Cap’n’s knee on his 
chest, and a hand that was none too gentle gripping 
his throat. 

Another smuggler turned as if to follow Peters’s 
example; but found Sandy in the path, and guns 


. perhaps there is less danger now than by daylight.” | pointing down from the rocks. Against such odds 














resistance was useless. Quietly the rogues sub- 
mitted to the handcuffs; then were marched to the 
canoes, and paddled down the lake to join their 
crestfallen associates. 

The Cap’n and Sandy accompanied the officers 
down river with their prisoners, but soon returned 
to the lake, to find Neil and Lolo trapping indus 
triously as if nothing unusual had happened. Three 
escaped convicts had been found in the gang, and 
three or four others who were wanted in the settle 
ments to answer for various crimes; 80, on the 
whole, a better piece of work was never done by a 
party of hunters. 

As for the strange calls, that natter was never 
fully explained. No doubt they were produced by 
the smugglers, but none of our friends learned 
precisely how the sounds were made. One night 
on the way down river with his prisoners, the 
Cap’n said abruptly : 

“Look here, Jock! How did you fellows manage 
to keep up that unearthly racket the night after we 
came?” 

“Oh—aye—what racket?” said Jock; but judging 
from the grin that followed among the smugglers, 
it was clear that he could have explained perfectly 
if he chose. 

Though the Cap’n had gained a large sum as his 
share of the goods captured from the smugglers, 
and though the furs which Neil had inherited from 
the old Milicete were very valuable, our friends did 
not abandon their winter hunt till March. The 
truth is they loved the wilderness and left it with 
regret to turn to civilization and its duties. 

Sandy settled down soon after the hunt, gave up 
drinking, and became a respectable farmer. 

Lolo, who often accompanied Neil on his summer 
excursions afterward, never gave up the life of a 
wandering hunter. The earthquake and landslide 
that filled Lost River and destroyed the smugglers’ 
cave occurred while they were camped on the 
lake one summer, not long after the time of our 
story. 

Neil sold the furs the old Indian had given him, 
with those they caught that winter, and went te 
college. Had the reader been in Cambridge not so 
many years ago, he might have found him in a 
front room in Hollis Hall overlooking the old 
yard, 

Over his desk was an immense set of moose 
antlers ; and before the open grate stretched a large 
panther-skin, with its savage head all shrivelled 
and dried by smoke. These were the objects that 
always attracted most attention from his visitors— 
these and a grizzled gray terrier, that answered to 
the queer name of Lim, curled up in the sunniest 
spot on the window-seat. Wo. J. Lona. 

The End, 


— -e- — 


A HAPPY VILLAGE. 
Found among the barbarous Mayas of Yucatan. 


The ambassadors in the old story sought for the 
shirt of the happy man, but found the only happy 
man shirtless. I found and dwelt in an entire 
village of happy men, and while some of them had 
shirts, these garments were safely packed away in 


a bull’s-hide sack, and only taken out on feast 

days. ‘ 
This village was in Yucatan, and its native name 

is Xkukal-kab; but it will not be found on the map. 


It is a Maya pueblo, a village of that mysterious 
race buried deep among the mountains in the 
unexplored “Red Lands beyond the Sierras.” 

I found it at the end of a hot November day, and 
a hot November day in the Yucatan jungles is one 
that sends the fever racking through the bones and 
almost burns the hair off one’s head. 

In searching for Xkichmook, the “Ruined City of 
the Castle,” I reached this village a few hours 
before dusk, with two of my native carriers fever- 
stricken and my poor beasts used up by their long 
journey over rocky trails, through rockier passes, 
and down rockiest arroyos. 

This was not the first time I had found pueblos 
unknown to the great outer world, but it wns the 
first time I had encountered a Happy Village. 
Hitherto my first receptions had been cool—some- 
times, indeed, too frigid for comfort even in this 
hot climate, although in the end, by means of my 
wonderful medicine-chest, weapons and compass, 
I usually managed to bring the caciques around so 
that we generally parted on good terms. 

In this Happy Village the cacique was my friend 
even before we spoke. He came out to meet me 
as my line of weary carriers and pack-mules came 
into view along the narrow red line that, winding 
amid the verdure, formed the only street of the 
Happy Village. 

Perhaps you would like to know how the cacique 
of the Happy Village looked. He was a fat man 
well along in years, robust for his age, with not a 
gray hair in the black shock on his head. His rich, 
dark red skin shone, and his bright black eyes 
twinkled with good humor as he bade me welcome. 

His dress—well, he had on a “uit” or loin-cloth, 
and a dark red-brown suit, as nice a fit as nature 
ever gave. He also had charity toward a weary 
traveller; and everybody knows how much that 
covers. 

I stopped at the village because I had to, but I 
remained there because I wanted to. While my 
lean and lame animals were recovering, and my 
medicines, aided by quiet and nourishment, were 
gradually driving the fever fire out of my men, I 
studied the village and its inhabitants. 

They did not need much to make them happy, 
those dwellers in the nine little plantain-embowered 
huts that formed the Happy Village, and it is lucky 
they did not, for they did not have much. 

At times they had to go three miles for their 
drinking water, and bring it on their backs, in 
earthen jars suspended from their foreheads by 
means of bands made of henequen fibre; for they 
had no horses or cattle. 

They did not always have to bring the water from 
so far; but we came in the dryest part of a dry 
season, when all the satenjas or water-holes in the 
rocks near by were dried up or exhausted, and 
only the largest ones in the hills remained filled. 

I visited one of these water-holes in the hills. It 
was a huge, natural “pot-hole” in the great lime- 
stone ledge, but hewn and shaped by haman hands 
unknown ages past, when the majestic edifices of 
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the ruined city close by, now desolate and covered 
with huge trees, teemed with life and prosperity. 
The hole was shaped into a tank large enough 
to hold many thousand gallons of water. Rough- 
hewn steps, worn smooth by the attrition of unshod 
feet through centuries, led down from one side. 
Never had they exhausted the water of this hole, 
they said; for in the centre is a deep, well-like 
cavity. This was a common device of the ancient 



















builders. to economize to the last 
drop the precious fluid, doubly ss 
precious in this streamless country. 

In the chief’s hut was placed a 
huge cholul tree-trunk, hollowed 
out by means of fire. It extended 
nearly the entire length of the hut, 
and held several hundred gallons 
of water. This was the common 
water reservoir of the pueblo. 

Every able-bodied male had to bring to this 
reservoir his daily quota of water, and every family 
had a right to take from it a certain quantity of 
its contents. The rules guiding this primitive 
water system were well understood by the people, 
and the dictum of the aged crone who combined 
in herself the offices of president, secretary and 
water registrar was seldom disputed. 

When the daily tasks were over, while the swift 
tropic twilight threw its quickly deepening shadows 
into the jungle beyond us, and the deep bass of 
the giant jungle-toad boomed its evening challenge, 
the old cacique seated by my side on the smooth, 
worn old log by my hut, would tell me of his little 
world. 

He told of the feats of their boldest hunter who 
killed his tigers armed with only a machete; of 
the dreaded thunab-bop and buro-sat, goblins that 
caused destruction among their pigs and poultry ; 
of mysterious strains of music from the ancient 
mounds near by their mi/pahs, when the hour of 
midnight came. 

In a clear and simple way he told me of the 
lives of his people, of their daily trials, tasks and 
blessings; how, as the months came and years 
flew past, one by one his ancient companions put 
on new sandals for their last long journey, leaving 
him waiting—sturdy and sound, yet waiting. 

Many tiny paths led from the village through 
the jungle to the milpahs or corn-fields, and a 
scarcely larger path led to the great outer world. 
The milpah is the one thing never neglected by the 
Maya Indian. Each week without fail every able- 
bodied man in the Happy Village went, equipped 
with water gourd, sabucan (bread-sack), and 
machete, to a few hours’ work on his clearing. 

From November until February they make 
their clearings, fell their trees and then wait for 
the winds and sun to dry them. 
May, when everything is dry and almost consum- 
ing spontaneously by reason of the fervent heat, 
they apply the torch. Soon the sky is overcast 
and the sun’s disk blood-red from the burning 
forests. 

They always have a good, clean burn, the old 
chief told me, because they always gave their offer- 
ing to the great Black Stone in the valley; and he 
shrewdly added, they also take great care that the 
trees are felled when the leaves are thickest, and 
thus yield, when dried, a hot flame. 

Then when the clouds promised the kakas-ik, 
or wet winds, all the men took their sabucanes, 


filled with seed corn, black beans and peppers, | 


and with a stout staff, sharp-pointed and hardened 
by fire, again visited their milpahs. These are now 
cleared of all growth, except a few charred stumps 
projecting above the level surface of the half- 
calcined, ash-covered earth. 

With the sharp stake thrust hard into the 
crumbly earth, a small hole is made, into which 
the grains of seed corn and black beans are 
dropped. A movement of the naked foot covers 
them with earth, and thus in time the milpah is 


In April and | 





A Talk with the old Cacique. 
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bjucoes, that would otherwise choke the growth of 
the corn. Next they break down the ripened ears, 
in order that, preserved from the elements by the 
husks, the grain can, while still upon the stalks, 
dry and become fit to store. Lastly, they gather 
the crops. 

All over the world the harvesting is a season of 
heart-lightness and rejoicing; and our Happy 
Villagers, having raised their crops after the 
manner prevailing in Yuca- 
tan for unknown centuries, 
also celebrate the occasion 
by their little festivities. 

A part of this festivity, I 
regret to say, consists in 
most of the men consuming 
a good deal of aguardiente, 
and getting very drunk. 
Were this the case in a lit- 
tle Celtic village, shillelahs 
would twirl and broken 
heads result; in a Latin 
hamlet knives might be 
tinged with blood; in an 
Anglo-Saxon town stump 
speeches might be heard 
and fist fights or revolv- 

ers seen. But in this 
little Maya pueblo the 
fiery liquid only serves 
to convince the men 
that they are dear 
brothers all. 

The women, quietly 
and demurely at work, 
making the omnipres- 
ent wah, or tortillas, 
and gossiping among 
themselves, look on at 
the antics of their 
lords and _ brothers 
with approving smiles, 
rejoicing that they re- 
joice, and seeing noth- 
ing strange in the 
method. Thus they 
live. They and their 
descendants will con- 
tinue to live as they 
live now until the 
whistle of the locomo- 

tive shall rouse them from the torpor of perhaps 
a blessed ignorance. 
Hidden in the little fertile savanna between the 


mountain rifts, living upon the product of their | 
milpah and little banana groves, who can tell the | 
number of generations that may pass before they | 


are disturbed by the noise of the outside world ? 
Epwarp H. TuHompson. 
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RAIN AT SUNSET. 


™ kindled onde loom bright : as burning smoke 
O’er the vast conflagration of the s 
Rain in their folds. and iniand heavi y 
Roll o’er the sodden “fallows, all a-soak 
Under the glowing sunset. 


Selected. —John Todhunter. 
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BISMARCE, 


It is possible to realize, even at this distance, 
something of the enthusiasm that excited Germany 





| from end to end the other day on the occasion of 





the Bismarck celebration; yet the imagination 
calls up still more vividly the scene in the 
park at Friedrichsruhe, where the Saxon forest, 
dotted with the colored uniforms of the academic 
youth from every part of the fatherland, rang by 
day with the clashing of swords in honor of the 
nation’s hero, and where, after nightfall, with a 
resplendent moon overhead, the marching students 
by thousands surged past the ex-chancellor with 
music and banners, with torches and with bravos. 

A quarter of a century has now elapsed since 
Bismarck’s picture went the round of the world 
with the news of the great war, yet the man’s 
vitality has been wonderfully preserved, and no 
doubt the main lines of his characteristic figure, 
six feet two inches tall, stood forth practically 
unchanged to the gazers who saw him on his 
eightieth birthday—the stout neck and large head 
firmly set on the broadest of shoulders; the mas- 
sive, clean-cut chin; the grisly mustache and 
bushy eyebrows; the forehead, deeply furrowed 
below, yet smooth above; the beauty of the eyes, 
usually missed in the strength of the face; and 
then, over all, the grim, resolute look which, more 
than any particular feature, has so long remained 
in the popular memory. 

Such a figure, to one unfamiliar with German 
history, might have suggested the warrior rather 
than the diplomatist. 

Yet Bismarck was much more the maker of a 
nation’s policies than the wielder of its sword. 
The story of his career and achievements reads 
like a romance, and though the man played many 
parts in his time—as deputy, diplomat, count, 
chancellor and prince—his life was really given to | 
the accomplishment of but a single purpose. 

It was his aim to strengthen Prussia and place 
her at the head of a reorganized and united | 
Germany. Under the stimulus of one or both 
of these motives, the duchies were won from Den- 
mark, the power of Austria was curbed in the | 


planted. Again a brief season of rest and hunting | campaign where the needle-gun was first used 


is taken. 


During and after the rainy season men, women | 


and children go to the milpah. 


away the rattan-like vines—the rapid-growing 


with such deadly effect, and the scattered German 


states were at last gathered into a confederation | 
First they clear | under the lead of Prussia. 


But Bismarck’s grand opportunity came only 


when the blunder of Louis Napoleon let loose the 
avalanche of war, and when the mobilized forces 
of the North German Confederation moved to 
their goal so swiftly and surely that in the brief 
space of a month after the first encounter France 
lay crushed and prostrate at the feet of her 
conqueror. 

In that fatal month, marching from battle-field to 
battle-field by the side of the gray-haired monarch 
of more than seventy years, Bismarck saw how 
‘‘blood and iron’’ had accomplished the unifica- 
tion of Germany until it needed but the crowning 
of William as emperor to make the German race 
one people as it had never before been in all 
history. 

Bismarck’s great work for Germany came to an 
end with the close of the war, yet his directing 
hand was seen in the foreign and domestic policies 
of the empire down to a comparatively recent 
period. 

Although since his retirement from the chancel- 
lorship he has had no active part in public affairs, 
some of the problems of German politics awaiting 
solution still remain more or less associated with 
his name. The most serious of these is the ques- 
tion of how to reconcile representative government 
with monarchical institutions; for the emperors 
of Germany, like Bismarck himself, have never 
concealed their dislike for the parliamentary 
system. 

In this respect, Germany is less advanced than 
England, and further still from that conception of 
popular liberties which prevails in the United 
States. Whether the safety and the unity of the 
nation will continue to demand a régime like the 
present remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
whatever may be said about the evils of war and 
the dangers of militarism, about the personal 
failings and the political errors of Bismarck, the 
place in history of the man who united the German 
people is assured beyond peradventure. 


* 
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BURIALS. 

When thou hast conenened 3 in See errant heart 

Evil Sastre, base Rpest bold or sly. 

ightl ng t them till to death at last they yield, 

Then bid oblivion bury them 

From all thy future, and =) let them lie 

In their own ignominious Potter’s Field! 

Bas wh when sweet apne an and acts that now genteel 


pity and helpful car 
Goan tro ‘om th dave. by ull achievement crowned, 
Bid memory buil 1 


for Mese within thy sou 
mausoleum of majesty as f: 
As any in earthly sculpture to be found! 


Original. EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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LAWFUL HOURS OF LABOR. 


The most important reform demanded by 
organized labor is a shortening of the day’s work. 
The reform has been achieved only partially, and 
the agitation for a shorter day continues. 

Whatever has been accomplished has been the 
result partly of friendly agreement between 
employer and employed, but chiefly it has been 
secured by: legislation enacted in the several states. 
The possibility of securing a further reduction of 
the hours of labor, if not the retention of what 
has been gained, has now been endangered by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

In that state a law was adopted in 1893 prohib- 





workshop more than eight hours a day. This | 
law*was passed for the purpose of reforming the | 
abuses of the so-called sweat-shop system in the | 
manufacture of clothing, under which many 
women, as well as men, were kept for long hours 
working in places where their health was greatly 
endangered. 

The law was the same in effect as those which 
are in force in several other states. Legislation 
restricting the hours of labor of women and chil- 
dren is common in our states, and several states 
also have laws limiting the hours of employment 
of men in certain industries. 

In some of the states the hours of employment 
of men in factories are really fixed by laws which 
apply only to women and children, because the 
mills cannot be conveniently operated for a longer 
time than the women and children employed in 
them are allowed to work. 

In Illinois the constitutionality of the ‘‘sweat- 
shop law’’ was called in question, and the Supreme 
Court of the state has decided that it is void and 
unconstitutional on the ground that it interferes 
with the right of women to labor freely and make 
their own contracts to labor. 

The decision declares that the right to labor is 
included in the fundamental rights of liberty and 
property, and cannot be taken away without due 
process of law. 

In brief, the court decides that a woman who is 
of age as well as a man who is of age, has a right 
| to contract to give her work for as many hours in 
the day as she chooses. To deny her the right to 
| do so is to interfere with the liberty which the 
| constitution secures to her. The right to employ 
| her cannot be taken away from an employer 
without at the same time taking away from her 
the right to be employed. 

Though the decision directly affects only 
“females,’’— since the law specifically applies 
only to them, — it virtually applies to all adult 

| persons. If a legislature cannot interfere with the 





| right of women to make contracts, it certainly 
| cannot interfere with the right of men to do the 
same thing. 

Last year the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
declared invalid a law of that state providing that 
eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s work for 
all mechanics, servants and laborers except those 


iting the employment of women in any factory or) 


engaged in farm and domestic labor. The court 
held such a law to be an unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation in favor of agricultural and domestic 
laborers. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts long ago decided the ten-hour law 
of that state, which applied to women and minors 
employed in factories, to be constitutional. 

If the Illinois decision should be adopted as 
sound law by courts in other states, it would put 
an end to legislation limiting the hours of employ- 
ment of aduits so long as the Constitution of the 
United States remains unchanged. 

It is an interesting fact that in New South 
Wales the legislature has just approved a bill 
imposing penalties upon masters, as well as their 
employés, who work more than eight hours a day. 
The British subject has not the protection of a 
written constitution, and of the guaranty con- 
tained in the fundamental law of this country. 

Whatever courts or legislatures may say, public 
opinion will surely bring about in some way an 
improvement in the condition of workingmen, 
and an amelioration of the relations of labor and 
capital. 


* 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON’S ADVICE. 


President Andrew Jackson was imperious. He 
had both a disposition to command and a fitness 
for commanding. These traits sometimes showed 
themselves in a manner that was exacting and 
overbearing. But he was also kind, sympathetic, 
and even considerate. The Hon. R. W. Thompson, 
of Indiana, in his ““Personal Recollections of Six- 
teen Presidents,” tells a story which exhibits the 
kindly side of Jackson’s character. 

While Mr. Thompson was a lad, he accompanied 
his father to the White House to call upon President 
Jackson. Thompson Senior was a friend of Jackson, 
and though not a politician, supported the Presi 
dent’s political principles and acts. But Thompson 
Junior did not agree with his father in politics, and 
with the independence characteristic of “Young 
America,” refused to step in his father’s political 
footsteps. 

The Junior Thompson, though he had dreaded 
an interview with one whose sobriquet of “Old 
Hickory” was so suggestive of the “Cross-roads 
Schoolhouse,” found both pleasure and profit in 
listening to the conversation—more the talk of 
friends than of politicians—between the President 
and his father. But while he was thinking how he 
could retain the thoughts expressed by the “old 
hero,” his father suddenly upset him by saying: 

“Mr. President, my son is inclined to disagree 
with me in politics, and I fear that in the future our 
opinions will conflict.” 

Young Thompson was embarrassed. He thought 
| the President would lecture him upon disobedience 
to parental instruction. But his apprehension was 
removed when President Jackson, laying his hand 
upon the nervous lad’s head, said in a voice as 
gentle as a Wwoman’s: 

“My son, I have no advice to give you about your 
politics, except this—always think for yourself, 
and let your conscience be your guide.” 

The boy was deeply impressed. The advice 
helped to make him a “politician” in the higher 
sense of that degraded word. It did more; it gave 
him a glimpse of the man Jackson. So effective 
was this cross-light in exhibiting the difference 
between the leader of a party, and the judicial 
man that Mr. Thompson says: 

“From that moment until now I have held him in 
| such estimation that during sixteen presidential 
| campaigns in which 1 have taken an active part, in 
opposition to the political principles he professed, 
I have never allowed myself to be betrayed into 
an expression of unkindness towards him, but have 
invariably, upon all suitable occasions, defendea 
the honesty, integrity and patriotism of his 
motives.” 

The advice President Jackson gave young 
Thompson was good then and is good now. The 
young man who follows it may sometimes err—for 
human thoughts are not infallible, and the human 
conscience is like a grain of buckwheat, its edges 
may be worn by friction. But Jackson’s advice 
suggests that a man’s best guide in politics is 
| thought—that involves the consideration of facts 
and laws—and the moral sense which says to a 
man, “You ought to do only that Which is right.” 

The present writer once asked Amos Kendall, 
Jackson’s intimate friend, to tell him in a word the 
secret of the extraordinary influence which Jackson 
exerted on the people. 

“Sir,” he answered, “sincerity, patriotism, and 
the people’s belief in him.” 
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A CHILD'S VOICE. 


Two gray-haired men, worn and scarred by the 
battle of life, were smoking together in a comfort- 
able mansion in a Western city. They had grown 
up in farmers’ houses not far apart in New England, 
but had lost sight of each other after their school 
days until chance threw them together in their old 
age. After many hard knocks and vicissitudes of 
fortune, each had acquired a position of wealth 
and influence. 

It was natural for these old friends to compare 
experiences, and to tell each other how they had 
got on in the world. The veteran who had re- 
mained in the East had served in the army, had 
been in a Southern prison for many months, and 
had returned to his home after the war with shat- 
tered health to start in business as a clerk with a 
small salary. 

He had a long run of what he called “hard luck,” 
and it was only after failing in business three times 
that he became prosperous. A loyal friend lent 
him the capital required for a new venture, and 
enabled him to establish a successful manufactur- 
ing industry. 

“I owe everything,” he said, “to the man who 
believed in me when everybody else considered 
me ane’er-do-well.” 

“T have been through dark waters also,” said the 
Western veteran, with a strong gesture, and looking 
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thoughtfully out of the window, “and it was a 
child’s voice that saved me.” 

Then he gave a rapid recital of the evil effects of 
army life upon him, and of habits of intemperance 
which he had contracted. For a while he had 
succeeded in breaking away from drink, after 


settling in a Western town and marrying; and then is not always intended to bear a literal construc- 
he had relapsed into dissipation, been overwhelmed | 
with debt, and been discharged one night by an 
| sir, your obedient servant,’ whereas you know I 


employer whose patience was exhausted. 
He went home with a month’s wages in his pocket, | 
reckless and desperate. He did not tell his wife | 
what had happened, but sat at supper, moody and | 
irritable, meditating upon his misfortunes and | 
anticipating a night’s debauch in a gambling-house. 
As he stood at the door he heard a feeble voice, 
and stepped into a bedroom where his only child 
was lying in a crib. 
“Kiss me, father,” chirruped the faint little 
voice. “You will be good to-night, won’t you?” 
The veteran cleared his throat before he could go 
on with the story. 
“Luck was against me,” he said. “I drank heavily 
that night, and lost every dollar 1 had. I left the 
gambling-den and groped my way to the river, 
determined to end my miseries by suicide. 
“On the edge of the wharf I stood and looked at | 
the dark waters. Then I seemed to hear a child’s 
voice: ‘You will be good to-night, won’t you?’ | 
That saved me. It was the turning-point of my 
career. I went home. Then commenced an 
earnest, determined struggle to reform. I aban- | 
doned my bad associates, and have been reason. | 
ably prospered since.” 
So true is it that little things, a child’s trustful 
voice, or the sight of a flower familiar in childhood, | 
or a chance word on an open page often brings men | 
to their better selves. 
| 
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TWO OLD CLERGYMEN. 

Many stories are told of the happy faculty of | 
saying a word in season, possessed by Doctor Hall, | 
an old clergyman of Princeton, New Jersey, years | 
ago. 
At one time a difficulty had arisen in the Presby- | 
terian Church at Cranberry. The presbytery was | 
convened to hear and adjust the matter. They 
met at Cranberry, and the discussion became so | 
very hot that a good deal of unpleasant feeling was 
discernible in the tones and faces of those who | 
were carrying on the arguments. Just at the most 
critical point old Doctor Hall rose to pour oil upon | 
the troubled waters, as was his invariable custom. | 

“Mr. Moderator,” said he, in his gentle voice, | 
and with no suspicion of a smile on his fine face, | 
“Mr. Moderator, I rise to offer a resolution, which 
is that a little sugar be put into this cranberry 
tart.” 

The effect was instantaneous; the laugh came at 
just the right moment, and the bitterness that had | 
begun to gain ground was checked then and there. 

Another old New Jersey clergyman of the Pres. | 
byterian denomination was Dominie Comfort, who 
was known as a man of great drollery out of the 
pulpit, as well as a most excellent preacher and 
mueh loved pastor. 

On one occasion the well-known Doctor Cannon, 
professor of theology and church history in the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, heard Dominie Comfort preach at Kings- 
ton. 

“Brother Comfort,” he remarked at dinner, “I 
heard an old lady say this morning that the dom. 
inie’s sermon was very comforting.” 

“Only a natural consequence, my good brother,” | 





replied the dominie, modestly. ‘But how remark. | 
able when we hear of comfort coming from a 
cannon’s mouth !”” 


— oe—__—__——_ 


A MORAL VICTORY. | 


_ The closing hour of the Fifty-third Congress | 
witnessed a notable triumph for the cause of public | 
morality, in the passage of the bill forbidding inter. | 
state traffic in lottery tickets. 

In the Senate at nearly half-past two in the 
morning of the last day of the session Senator | 
Hoar called the bill up, at the exact moment when 
the subterfuges of the enemies of the bill were | 
exhausted. 

In a few minutes the bill was on its way to be | 
enrolled and signed; in an hour or two, but only a 
few moments before final adjournment, it had the 
President’s approval; and the long, hard fight of 
two years—how hard only those who know the 
inner history of the matter can say—was over at 
last. 

The new law makes it an offence punishable by 
imprisonment or fine, or both, to bring into this 
country from abroad, or from one state into another, 
any lottery ticket, circular, or advertisement. Since 
the lottery companies have been denied by law the 
use of the mails—so far at least as regards money 
orders and registered letters—they have carried on 
their business mainly by express, and the law is 
particularly aimed at this method. But as the mail 
is still largely used for conveying Jottery matter in | 
sealed letters, the postmaster-general is now author. | 
ized to refuse to deliver any mail to persons known | 
to him to be engaged in lottery business. 

The new law is stringent, and it is hoped that it 
will be effective. 


si 
| su 


| persons who might be termed “blue-stockings.” 


| me leave to interrogate you, and to request you will 


| rivalry, namely, that of hardness. There are 
| several gems which compete with it in beauty, and 
| at least one, the ruby, when of rare size and quality, 


| according to the 


literally construed, may be held to mean what you 
do not intend.” 

Rowland Hill was not a man who loved correc- 
tion of that sort, and he answered with great 
slowness and deliberation: 

“You must be aware, Mr. Trollope, that a phrase 


tion. For instance, when I write to one of you 
gentlemen, I end my letter with the words, ‘I am, 


am nothing of the sort.” 
MODEST TONGUE. 

A doctor should be a master of push and parry, 
if he would get the better of an Irish patient, intent 
upon concealing more than he reveals as to the 
cause of his sickness. Doctor Roosevelt, in an 
article, ‘The Hospital,” published in the October 
Seribner’s, tells how he was once worsted in a| 
professional interview at the Roosevelt Hospital | 
with an Irish laborer. The doctor writes: 


I was struck by the humorous look if his face, 
but even more by the unmistakable evidences of 
hard drinking which he presented. After asking 
some other questions, 1 suddenly*said: 

“You have been drinking pretty hard, have you 
not?” 

He looked at me with the most engaging of Irish 
smiles, and gravely informed me that he had not 
done so to any extent, adding, “Well, you know, I’m 
a longshoreman, and av coorse we’ve been on a 
strike, and that manes that ivery wan had several 
drinks a day, so perhaps I did take a little.” 

After a while I told him first to hold out his 
hands, which were shaky. Then I asked him to put 
out his tongue. This was very tremulous, and I 
said, rather sharply: 

“What makes your tongue shake so much if you 
have not been drinking? 

Looking at me in the most humble manner, he 
answered without hesitating: 

“Well, I don’t know, sir, unless it’s the modesty 
of that organ at bein’ thrust into prominence in the | 

gt of such a foine gintleman.” I changed the | 
ect. 





THE BEST WAY. 


| 

An excellent lesson for persons in any profession | 
of life is contained in the admirable reply made by 
the famous Mrs. Siddons on one occasion, to some 


| learned questioners. When her fame as a trage- 


dienne was at its height, she was persuaded one day 
to join a party of ladies, many of whom were 


Among this formidable assembly were Mrs. Mon 
tague, Mrs. Carter and Miss Hannah More. 


The object of this learned company was to extract 
from Mrs. Siddons the secret of her wonderful 
acting, and Mrs. Montague was deputed to be 
spokeswoman on this occasion. 

“Pray, madam,” said the learned woman, address- 
ing Mrs. Siddons in the most formal manner, “give 


tell us, without duplicity or mental reservation, 
upon what principle you conduct your dramatic 
demeanor. Is your mode of acting, by which you 
obtain so much celebrity, the result of certain 
studied principles of art? Have you investigated 
with profound research the rules of elocution and 
gesture, as laid down by ancients and moderns, 
and reduced them to practice? Or do you suffer 
nature to predominate, and only speak the untutored 
—— e of the passions?” 

“ es,” replied Mrs. Siddons with great sim- 
— and without the least hesitation, “1 do not 

now how to answer so learned a speech. All I 
know of the matter, and all I can tell you is, that I 
always act as well as I can.” 


AS HARD AS THE DIAMOND. 


The diamond has always been regarded as 
possessing one quality which placed it beyond 


outranks it in costliness. But none in the whole 
list equals it in hardness. 


“Diamond cut diamond”? has become a popular 
saying. The hardest steel cannot equal the dia- 
mond in that respect. The diamond, says a recent 
and authoritative text-book of chemistry, “is the 
hardest form of matter known.” 

But science progresses, and if nature has set 
aside for her king of gems the distinction of unpar- 
alleled hardness, the art of man has not been 
equally considerate. There are at least two prod- 
ucts of chemical experiment which have proved, 
great French chemist, Henri 
Moissan, to be as hard as diamonds. 

These are produced from the rare metal titanium. | 





| Monsieur Moissan has succeeded in preparing 


titanium in the electric furnace. In the pure form 
it is harder than steel or quartz, and when com- 
bined with silicon or boron, so as to form a silicide 
or boride of titanium, it matches the diamond itself 
in hardness. 

Titanium resembles tin in its chemical proper- 
ties, and it is the characteristic element in the 
beautiful red and brown crystals of rutile. These, 
in the shape of needles, are sometimes found pene. 
trating large white _— crystals, forming gems 
that the French call “love’s-arrows.” 


NO ADMITTANCE. 


The New York Tribune prints an amusing story 
of the English Admiral De Horsey, who some years | 
ago was admiral of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
He had been dining on shore at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

On returning to his flag-ship after dinner his way 

the boat led him across the barrack square. A 
black sentry of one of the West India regiments 
halted him at the gate with, “Who goes dar?” 
Great was the admiral’s annoyance to discover that 
he had neglected to get the password before leaving 


| the shi 
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POLITE LIES. 


Soon after Rowland Hill became Secretary of the 
British Post-Office he summoned together some of 
his subordinates—the surveyors, as they are 
officially called—to consider a paper of instructions 
on some important matter, which he was about | 
sending out. He read it to them to make sure that | 
it covered the ground. One of them was Anthony | 
Trollope, afterward famous as a novelist. | 

When the reading was finished, Trollope, natu- | 
rally desirous, as a young man, to show that he had | 
a head upon his shoulders, challenged not the | 
scope and tenor of the instructions, but the literary | 
composition. That, however, was not what the 
secretary desired to hear. 

“I think, Mr. Hill,” Trollope is reported to have 
said, “that the language of paragraph so-and-so, 


| 


| Mosaic idea of justice—an eye for an eye, a tooth 


| asked his friend. 


“That's all right,” he said, carelessly, hoping to 
overcome the man’s scruples by his indifference; 
“you know who I am.” | 

“Dunno nobody, sah,” replied the colored soldier, | 
porepousty z= can’t go in dar.” 

“Why, I’m Admiral De Horsey.” 

“Weill, you can’t go in. I don’t care if you’s 
Admiral De Donkey.” 


A JUST MAN. 
The late Francis Parkman, the historian, had the 


for a tooth. 


A friend met him one day walking along the 
street leading a street-boy with either hand. 
“What in the world are you doing, Parkman?” 


“I found that Johnny here had eaten all of the 
apple, instead of dividing with his little brother. I 
am going to buy another for the younger boy, and 
make Johnny watch him while he eats it.” 
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THE ICE-GLEN. 


I know a place in far New England’s woods, 
A wild ravine between two rocky walls, 

So deep that there no ray of sun intrudes, 
Nor gleam of moonlight falls. 


Bough over bough of hemlock, spruce and fir, 
Rooted in fissures up and down the height 
Of that ae chasm, wherein no breezes stir, 

Shut out the warmth and light. 


Not even the fiercest rays of summer noon 
Pierce through the cool green twilight of the grot; 
No rain-drops patter there their murmuring tune, 
And rude winds enter not. 


How still it is! how strange and cold the shade! 
A sudden shiver shakes through every limb, 
Even in August, one who dares invade 

he cavern weird and dim. 


And if he penetrates the d it shade 
And fastness of this dryad's paradise, 

He finds the chill ghost of a dead cascade— 
A gorge of solid ice,— 


Frozen, it may be, centuries ago, 
Nor ever thawed by summer heat or rain, 
Since in some vast upheaval, strong and slow, 
he great rocks split in twain. 


Below old moldering trunks and spoon stones, 
From an invisible depth, there rise alway 

Faint sobs, as if a prisoned naiad moaned 

Her banishment from day ;— 


The sigh of waters in the deep ravine, 

Gurgling thronap darkness, far from human eye; 
A hidden stream that never yet has seen 

The raciance of the sky,— 


Born of the unwilling ice, that only yields 
Awhile when summer’s warmest fervors come ; 

Soon as November sweeps the blighted fields, 
The plaintive voice is dumb. 


Seldom a human footstep dares the rocks, 
Seeking this winter-heart in summer’s breast ; 
The timid woodchuck and the wary fox 
Are seldom dispossessed. 


Sometimes a bird, from warm skies overhead, 
Fans the chill silence with its startled wing ; 

Then hastens toward the sun, as if in dread, 
Nor ever stays to sing. 


The pitcher-plant lifts there its brimming urns, 
With Indian-pipes, of sun and wind afraid ; 
Mosses pile deep, and delicatest ferns 
Thrive in the cool moist shade. 


Ah, often in the languid, lifeless heat 
Of scorching days in warmer latitudes, 
I think of that unsunned and deep retrea 
In far New England’s woods, 


And long to drink again that icy artp 
Which merrily we children caught and quaffed 
From cups of broad green leaves, with shivering sip— 
And laugh as then we laug i 


Yet when life’s dusty ways are hot and dry, 
And noisy with the hurrying feet of men, 

It comforts me that still my native sky 
Spans that enchanted glen— 


That restful silence, known and sought by few, 
Sweet with delicious breath of moss and brakes 
All pearled with drops of never-drying dew, 
ich no rude footstep sl_akes; 
Where, spared by progress, unimproved by art, 
Still the rocks drip. the hidden waters flow, 
re, fresh, unspoiled, as was the childish heart 
That loved them long ago! 
Original. 





ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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A YANKEE BOY. 


The great men of New England used to come 
from hillside cottages, whose kitchens served also 
as dining-rooms, and sometimes as parlors. 
Roger Sherman, shoemaker, lawyer and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and Daniel 
Webster, orator and expounder of the Constitu- 
tion, both went ont from a one-story country 
house. So did William Goodell, who preached 
the Gospel in six languages, and translated the 
entire Bible into the Armeno-Turkish language 
—‘a work that fairly places his name beside that 
of Wycliffe and Tyndale.” 

A writer in the Congregationalist gives several 
sketches of the life of this scholar and preacher, 
which portray the kind of men, women and boys 
that might be found in New England country 
hillside homes a hundred years ago. 

The family library was made up of the Bible, 
Watts’s Psalms, Pike’s Cases of Conscience, the 
second volume of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and 
the Assembly’s Catechism. The family were so 
poor that they lived in a hillside house, with a 
garret floored with rough boards, beneath which 
were two rooms—a bedroom and a kitchen. But 
that library of five books was counted their 
richest possession. 

On Sundays—stormy Sundays, also—the family 
went to church seated upon the stout farm-horse. 
The father held one child in his arms, the wife, on 
the pillion behind, held another, while a third 
clung to her, that he might retain his balance on 
the narrow space between the pillion and the 
horse’s tail. 

William Goodell had a delicate constitution, 
which unfitted him for farm work. His father, 
though he had no money, encouraged his son to 
try to get an education, that he might become a 
minister. They both walked to Andover, sixty 
miles, to ascertain if the boy could enter Phillips 
Academy as a beneficiary. Finding that the charity 
fund was overloaded, they trudged back again. 

But at the opening of the next term, the penni- 
less boy set forth again, and walked to Andover, 
with his trunk strapped on his back. The boys 
hooted at him as he passed through the streets of 
the villages on the road. His first lesson in the 
academy won the good will of the teacher. It was 
in the Latin grammar, and the boy recited the first 
page verbatim, coarse print and fine, notes and all, 
and then the second and third pages. 

When, in the boy’s second year, his uncle in 
Vermont wrote the teacher to know if the nephew 
was ‘“‘worth raising,”’ he received such a reply that 
he sent him a fine yoke of oxen. 

The boy, after graduating at Dartmouth College 
and at Andover Theological Seminary, was sent 
to the mission of the American Board in Palestine, 


| that he might work at Jerusalem. Events com- 
| pelled him to make Constantinople the centre of his 
labors, and for more than thirty years he preached 
the Gospel in Turkey. Then he came home to die. 
It was a memorable occasion when, at the meet- 
ing of the American Board in Chicago, October, 
1865, he rose to speak, amid the hush of the great 
assembly. He began with: 

‘When I went from my native land in 1822 it 
was to go to Jerusalem; there I expected to live, 
to labor and to die. I have never been there. I 
have now set my face toward the New Jerusalem, 
taking Chicago in my way.” 

oe ———e 


SPLENDID PLUNDER. 


military experiences in that curious country, and 
several British officers have related their adven- 
tures during the exciting time when the British 
took Pekin and burned the Summer Palace of the | 
emperor, in retaliation for an act of Chinese | 
treachery by which a party of English and French, 
bearing a flag of truce, had been captured. Half 
of the men of the unfortunate party were tortured 
to death or slain at once, and the rest were held 
prisoners under sentence of execution until they 
were surrendered under Ision on d d of 
a British general. 

One officer, Colonel Hill James, gives a curious 
account of the treasures found in the Summer 
Palace before it was destroyed. It was given up 
to plunder, as anything left in it would have been 
wasted, and the intention was to administer to the 
emperor, who had approved and encouraged the 
cruelties of his subordinates, a severe and memo- 
rable lesson. 


Silks, furs, embroideries, gold, jewels, modern 
mechanical curiosities, music-boxes, splendid mir- 
rors, watches, toys, plate, precious and marvellous 
carvings—these and things like them filled the 
palace, or rather the forty re of which the 

Palace ¢ isted. It literally overflowed 
with the most incongruous mixture of Oriental and 
European objects. 

Official possession was taken of certain of the 
more obvious and valuable treasures, but many 
rich prizes fell into the hands of individuals. 

French private soldiers were seen going about 
laughing and shouting, wearing imperial satins 
draped over their uniforms, their belts weighted 
with or ts, gold watches hanging from 7 
button of their coats, their pockets stuffed wit 
embroideries, geome and trumpery toys together. 

In their excitement they danced upon the gor- 
geous silks that cumbered the floors to an accompa- 

i t from ical boxes im | etary I rabbits 
and mechanical monkeys, which beat cymbals and 
eevee flutes. Sometimes they paused to smash 
he great mirrors for fun. 

The —_q— who reached the palace later than 
the French, indulged in no such excesses. They 
appointed a prize committee, and everything was 
done in order; but after the official clearance 
officers and men secured what was left. One 
officer, who was asked by a friend if he had found 
anything of interest, answered quietly : 

“Yes, I got a few of these, and one or two other 














odd things,” at the same time fishing out of the 
depths of his pocket a handful o magnificent 
pearls. Among the “other odd things” he dis- 


played a skull, supposed to be that of a former 
emperor, lined throughout with gold, mounted 
upon a = tripod, and provided with a golden 
ladie! It was supposed to have been used, on 
certain extraordinary occasions, as a punch-bowl. 

Another officer came across a broken joss, or 
sacred image lying on the floor. It was two feet 
and a half high, and had been discarded by every 
one as too awkward a curiosity tocarry. He 
been in Indian temples, and an idea struck him. 
He applied a touchstone, and found the image to 
be of gold. He took it to England, and it proved to 
be worth about seventy thousand dollars. 

Comte d’Hérisson, a French officer, had a curious 
experience. Noticing in the midst of a lovely lake 
a small island palace of t beauty, he ka 
gondola lying near the bank and rowed out to it. 

Strolling into the chief room, which was fur- 
nished with yellow divans, and standing still to 
look around him, he suddenly thought he perceived 
that some one near him was breathin gently. 

Much startled, he sped his sword, and kicking 
over the nearest divan, was astonished to see 
tumble out from under it a Chinese court y; 
wonderfully attired, who immediately turned her 

and prostrated herself at his feet in mortal 
terror, presenting the soles of her three-inch shoes 
to his gaze, pampiog her poor little forehead on 
the floor, and clutching nervously at the pavement 
with hands whose nails, several inches in length 
were each er by a slender nail-gua of 
pure gold. Her hair was thrust full of = pins 
a her dress was a mass of embroideries and 

wels. 

He raised and reassured her, conversing by signs 
as best he could. His success was attended by a 
stir among the other divans, from beneath which 
presently crept twenty-six more maidens quite as 
goegenaet e lant Frenchman proy ual 
to the occasion; he ferried his unexpected captives 
back to the shore in three batches, the gondola 
pa holding nine at once, and had them provided 
with an escort of soldiers, and taken safely to the 
Chinese lines. 
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HE KEPT HIS WORD. 


The Russians are indifferent to death, blindly 
submissive, and passively obedient. These national 
characteristics make them good soldiers, willing 
under the leadership of an officer to whom they are 
devoted to lay down their lives, or what is more 
trying, to suffer without a complaint the severest 
hardships. During the war between Russia and 
Turkey, in 1877, Osman Pasha made a heroic 
defence of Plevna, on the high road to the passes 
of the Balkans, through which the Russians must 
march on their way to Constantinople. 


Three times the Russians assaulted the strong 
works of defence, and were repulsed. During the 
last assault, Green Hill, the key to the Turkish 
position, was taken by General Skobeleff’s soldiers. 
All the Turks had been driven out or slain; but the 
redoubt could not be held unless the Russians 
were reinforced, and to secure this reinforcement 
it wee necessary that Skobeleff should go to head- 
quarters. 

He went doubting his success, for the battle was, 
in other places, going against the Russians. Miss 
Latimer, in her “Russia and weg describes 
the defence of the captured redoubt, during Skobe- 
leff’s temporar b , and the story makes 

rominent the Ruasian’s indifference to death and 

is obedience to orders. 

“Major Gortaloff,” said Skobeleff, “you will 
remain here in charge of the redoubt. Can I 
—— on you? You must remain here at any 
cost! 

“I will remain, or die, your excellency.” 

“Possibly I shall be unable to send you a 
reinforcements. Give me your word that you will 
not leave the redoubt.” 

“My honor is pledged. 

















I will not leave this place 


The war in China has awakened interest in former Goa 


alive.” The major raised his hand as he made the 
solemn Lp ome as if he were taking an oath. 
Skobeleff embraced him. 

“God help you! Remember, my men; there may 
be no reinforcements. Count only on yourselves. 
Farewell, heroes!” 

He dashed down the hill, saying with a sigh, 
“Consecrated to death!” 

At headquarters his request was refused. Not a 
man could be sent to hold the redoubt he had won. 
Skobeleff must draw off his men. The colonel of 
a Cossack regiment, without orders, put his men at 
Skobeleff’s disposal to cover the r t. 

Into the redoubt the Turks swarmed. The gar- 
rison defended itself with their bayonets. Through 
the fog Skobeleff and the one regiment of Cossacks 
were seen. With so small a force the Turks could 
not be driven out of the redoubt. 

“I think he wants to cover our retreat,” said a 
lieutenant tothe major. “He has only one battalion 
with him.” 

“Comrades,” said the old major, looking earnest] 
into the faces of his men, “open your way wit 

our bayonets. This place can no longer be held. 
bless you, my children! Forward, march!” 
and bowing his head he reverently made the sign 
of the cross over his men. 

“And you, father?” they exclaimed. 

“IT stay with our dead. Tell the general I have 
ey x ! word. Good-by, children!’ 

s they marched down the hill they saw the 
en standing on the rampart waving a farewell 
tothem. Then there wasa —— with the Turks, 
and they saw his body uplifted upon Turkish 
bayonets. 
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SONG OF THE APRIL HOURS. 


Now the tides of winter roll 
orthward the anarch pole, 

e ry tree 

Feels a touch of - 3 

That shall burst, as nights grow brief, 

Into miracle of leaf ; 

Lo! with shower and sun and song 

We shall right the winter’s wrong. 


Thus it shall be ours to bless 
All the dingle paths with cress ; 
Ours to hide the y old rocks 
e of phlox; 
rs une ly to sow, 
} cae Socttees of the snow, 
a orn of pearly mo: 
And the coin of cowslip-gold. 


And it shall be ours to bring 
Back the blue-bird’s azure wing, 

And the robin’s rapture sweet, 

And the yellow-hammer’s beat. 

Ours shall be the sweet employ 

To renew the reign of Joy; 

So with shower and sun and song 

We shall right the winter’s wrong. 
Original. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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AN EXCITING SCENE. 


The eight days during which, a month or two 
ago, the French steamer La Gascogne was overdue, 


inspection of their lumber job, strung their bear on 
ape. and wallowed home through the snow with 
ze. 

The dog had been home a long time. He had not 
stopped after he had got into the house until he 
ran up-stairs and hid under the bed, a hiding-place 
he could not be coaxed to leave until the next day. 

The bear’s body lay on the back stoop as the dog 
walked out. He saw it. Disturbing recollections 
came back to him. He jumped from the stoop and 
rushed toward the village, three miles away, and 
he bear weighed nearly 





has not been seen since. 
three hundred pounds. 
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NO BARGAIN DAYS. 


Even stores which have “one price” find it expe- 
dient to set apart “bargain days,” in order to 
attract customers who are never satisfied unless 
they think they are buying goods a little under the 
regular price. Harper’s Bazar tells of a woman 
who tried to beat down Uncle Sam’s post-office: 

“How many stamps do you sell for a quarter?” 
she said to the stamp clerk at the post-office. 

“Twenty-five one-cent ones, or twelve two-cent 
ones, ma’am.” 

“Don’t you give back the one cent change?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Are they the Columbian stamps or the old kind?” 





“I can give = either.” 
a he old style ones come a little cheaper?” 
nN 0, 


m e 
= thought they would. They’re out of style, 
you know.” 

“The government receives them the same as the 
new ones in payment of postage, and many people 
prefer them.” 

“But their color doesn’t match some styles of 
envelopes.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

“Couldn’t you sell me a dozen of old two-cent 
ones for fifteen cents?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Couldn’t you on Friday?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“But that’s bargain day in the stores.” 

“Possibly, but not at the post-office.” 

“When is your bargain day?” 

“We don’t have any.” 

“Not have any bargain day! Well,I[ never! And 
my husband told me the post-office was run on 
business principles.” 
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HE WAS PUZZLED. 


It is not surprising that courts should be per- 
plexed at times by the arguments of opposing 
counsel, but such perplexity is seldom so frankly 
confessed as by a Western justice of the peace, 
who recently tried a man for the theft of a cow. 
The evidence was heard, and the lawyers made 
their arguments, each presenting the most convinc- 





were the occasion of anxiety and dread to th d 
of people in New York City. When she, though 
disabled, steamed up the harbor of New York, 
there were on water and land such demonstrations 
of delight that one recalled the Psalmist’s words: 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning;” or according to a literal transla- 
tion: “At eventide weeping comes to pass the 
night, but with the morning comes a shout of joy.” 
A New York paper describes the scene on the dock 
at the landing of the steamer’s passengers: 


Then the first passenger came down. He was 
tall and wore a beard, and there was a little woman 
waiting for him right at the foot of the bridge. Her 
face was a study. The cheers of the crowd were 
redoubled as the man stepped down. He a 
jump the last three steps, and gathered the little 
woman in his arms. 

She screamed hysterically, buried her head on 
his shoulder and then sob like a baby. When 
she lifted her head oe great tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and everybody saw them and approved. 

The man who held her struggled bravely a 
moment, and then the tears came to his eyes; he 
tried to hide them. They stood there clas n 
each other’s arms a full minute, utterly oblivious 
of the thousand eyes upon them. A good many of 
the thousand eyes were wet, too. 

“Three cheers for the first woman ashore!” 
yelled a voice from the pier, and again the building 
shook, There were half adozen men and women 
in the party that met the woman. The whole half- 
dozen grabbed for her at once. 

Following the woman came a man; and the 
— he ae eg —_ girl _ — ye 
six n screaming, “Papa ” an 
she ctraggied with he mother to nsend the bridge. 

The mother was beaming; so was the father. 
He seized both the mother and daughter. The 
child clung to his neck, crying : “I was afraid, 
papa, you wouldn’t come back. Good a 

hat turned the tears on again, and there was a 
weeping spell until the a out of the way. 
Like al er weeping spells, it wound up with 
wild cheering. These things described are two or 
aoe out of many. There were twenty others just 

e them. 
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BEAR, DOG, MEN. 


The dog woke up the bear, then the bear squeezed 
the dog, whereupon the dog’s owner interfered, 
and was knocked over. The story is thus told by 
an exchange: 


The last thing that George Ball and his brother 
Sam, of the Pine Creek country, near Harrisburg, 
Pa., ex to run against the other day when 
they went up the creek, was bear, for if there is one 
thing that will keep bears quiet that Gis is deep 
snow on the und. Nor is it at all likely that 
they would have run against the bear if they hadn’t 
taken Sam Ball’s little dog with them. 

om and Sam hadn ne more than a mile 
on their way, when they the dog barking 
furiously. fore the men reached the spot his 
barking suddenl shanged @ 5 , short yelps. 

The brothers on, and found a big bear 
which the officious dog had disturbed in its mid- 
winter nap under the roots of a fallen tree, an 
intrusion which the bear had promptly resented by 
rushing out at the dog. 

Fortunately, the dog was too small for the bear 
to squeeze, and when Sam l saw his pet’s 
p cament he rushed upon the bear and gave it a 

low on the head with an axe. The blow wounded 
the bear, and he dropped the — 

The released dog sought the 
the woods. The bear promptly attacked Sam. 

With one sweep of his paw he sent Sam’s axe 
flying, and the weapon struck into the snow ten 
feet away. Sam turned and made all the haste he 
could along the trail left by his dog. The bear’s 
stride through the snow was so much better than 
Sam’s that Sam was overhauled by the bear before 
he had gone twenty feet. 

Fortunately for Sam, his brother George kept a 
clear head during the exciting minute or two, and 
now he made a dash for the axe.the bear 
knocked out of Sam’s hands, dug it out of the 
snowbank, and used it on the bear before the latter 
had done more than rip the back out of Sam’s coat. 

Bruin tumbled in the snow, stunned, —— 
Sam down and falling on him. Sam scram led 
from under the bear, and before bruin recovered, 
George had killed him with the axe. The whole 


fight did not last five minutes, but it demoralized 
the brothers so much that they postponed the 





ing r in support of his own side of the case. 


The justice was anxious to do right, but was 
unable to decide, and after a long time the lawyers 
asked that he give some kind of a verdict at once, 
so that they could go home. 

Thereupon the Fastice rose from his seat, mo- 
tioned one of the attorneys to follow him, and left 
the room. The two men went round the corner of 
the building. 

“See here,” said the judge, a oye lawyers have 
got me muddled. I first t ought you was right, 

en 1 thought the other fellow was; you spoke 
_— and I was sure you was exactly Fight, but 
after you set down and he come again I felt sure 
he was ht. 

“Now Ill declare that I don’t know what to do. 
I know you lawyers just talk anyway, but now I 
want to ask you as a man, not as a lawyer, what you 
would do if you was me. I have a heap of confi- 
dence in you as a man, mind you, but wouldn’t 
like to take your advice as a lawyer.” 

How the case was decided, we are not informed, 
but probably the reader will be able to guess. 


* 
oo 


HIS FORMER NAME. 


An example of the retort positive was not long 
ago furnished by the speech of a young Colorado 
mining engineer, named Morton. Says Harper’s 
Magazine : 

The engineer was seated in a chair in a Denver 
barber shop, undergoing a shave at the hands of a 
barber who, although an excellent craftsman, some- 
times committed the mistake of becoming too 





familiar. 

The talk turned on the case of a man who,being 
on trial for murder, had been recognized by visit- 
ors to the court-room as a young theological 
student from a Middle State, where he had been 
the possessor of a spotless reputation and a totally 
different name. Thence the conversation drifted 
to the subject of chan, identities. 

The barber rubbed the razor on the strop reflec- 
tively, and said, “Yes, it’s surprising how many 
men change their names after ey get out West. 
a7 = way, Morton, what was your name ok 

ast?” 

“Mister Morton,” was the quiet reply. 


+ 
> 


ANYTHING TO ACCOMMODATE. 

The willingness of the country merchant, when 
he has competition, to oblige all customers, is some- 
times almost pathetic. The Reading (Mich.) Hustler 
relates that the other day a farmer entered one of 
the hardware stores in that town and asked to see 
a cheap mouse-trap. The dealer handed him down 
a wooden trap that had three holes for mice. 


“How much?” asked the farmer. 

“Ten cents,” said the merchant. 

“That’s more’n I can afford to pay,” said the 
farmer. “Got ~ > five cents?” 

The merchant had none for five cents, and the 
farmer was about to depart, when the hardware 
man called out, “Hold on a minute!” 

He took the ten-cent trap to the back of the 
store, took down a saw and sawed out one of the 
holes and the catcher with it, and brought the 
mutilated trap back to the farmer, who paid his five 
cents and went away with the trap, apparently 
well-satisfied. 





+ 
> 





HE WAS SHE. 


The witty Doctor Prime, writing of a journey in 
Egypt, describes an amusing little incident con- 
nected with his sojourn in Cairo. 


They have strange chambermaids at Shepheard’s 
Hotel in Cairo. @ one who wai on our room 
and attended to all the various duties of the calling, 
even to the making of beds, was a French gentle- 
maa, dressed as if for a dinner-party—white vest 
and dress-coat—and having the air of a refined and 
educated gentleman. 

It was really embarrassing to accept his services 
in such a ——- One of the ladies, on arriving 
at the hotel, rang for the mbermaid. This 


ng presen’ himself. Supposing him to 
the proprietor, or his chief clerk, s ~ in 
e chamber- 


enna her wish to have him call 
maid. He very a lied, in the best English 
he could command: ‘Madame, I am she.” 
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HOW IT CAME. 


A tiny shoot peeped out of the ground 
And opened wide as it gazed around; 


Stretching its dainty leaflets bright 
Up—up—up to the sweet sunlight; 


Reaching sideways, that way—this— 
To catch the earliest zephyr’s kiss ; 


Climbing higher in balmy air 
To meet the raindrops glistening there; 


Spreading its wavy branches wide 
Till song-birds came their nests to hide; 


And children gather in joyous glee 
In the shade of the old oak-tree. 


All because of a hand, they say, 
That planted a seed one summer’s day. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


———_-¢-2—————— 


THE LITTLE INVALID’S ARBOR DAY. 


Jackie was hunting up his cap, and 
Betty, with one eye upon the clock, 
stood at the sitting-room table hastily 
strapping her books together. Grandina, 
who had come into the room for Leslie's 
breakfast-tray, surprised two big tears 
slowly running down the pale little face 
in the invalid’s chair, which stood inthe 
sunny bay window. 

“Never mind, my pet,’’ she said, 
stooping over Leslie soothingly. ‘You'll 
be well before it’s time for the roses.”’ 

Jackie looked up, and his bright face 
clouded. 

“Don't ery, Leslie,”’ he said. ‘Arbor 
day won't be any fun without you, any- 
way.” 

And then Betty came and put her 
arms around her, cuddling her and say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t ery, sister!’ 

Leslie caught her “breath, and a brave 
smile broke in upon the tears, for all the 
world like a wee April shower. 

“IT—I always helped before, you 
know,” she said, tremulously. ‘I'll be 
so lonesome thinking of you all, potting 
flowers !”’ 

Betty hopped upon a chair. 

“I'll let Thaddy out,’’ she said, open- 
ing the canary’s tiny house-door. ‘He'll 
come down and be company for you, 
dear.” : 

But even with Thaddy’s cunning little 
capers among the flowers, Leslie was 
lonely for the schoolroom hubbub, and 
nestled under the soft afghan very wear- 
ily. Presently she heard a great chatter 
and clatter around by the kitchen door, 
and yes, that was certainly Jackie’s 
voice mingling with several others. 


While Leslie listened, Jackie burst into the | 


room from the kitchen, excitedly dragging a box, 
and after him bounced Betty with an armful of 
empty flower-pots. 


Leslie's eyes widened, and she parted her lips 


for a question, when in at the porch-door appeared 
Miss Chase. At sight of her teacher she gavea 
glad little ery and held out her arms. 

Miss Chase bent over her tenderly. 

“We couldn’t keep Arbor day without our little 
invalid,’ she said, kissing her. ‘‘The boys will 


bring the wild flowers here, and the day is so| 


balmy, I brought the children down so that we 
could have our little busy bee as usual. We can 
keep the muss on the side porch.”’ 

“Oh, how good!’’ cried Leslie. 


“Isn't it fun?’ crowed Jackie at her side. | 
You'll see the pots | 


“There are lots of flowers! 
we'll send down to the hospital this noon !’’ 

Leslie's eyes shone with happiness. The girls | 
slipped in and out by twos and threes, particularly 
her dearest chums, to consult her or bring her 
choice roots for her own potting; and Jack and | 
Betty hovered over her, waiting upon her as if she | 
were a little princess. 

With loving, caressing touches she cuddled the | 
frail little windflowers and bluets into the rich | 
mold, thinking with a sympathy she never knew 
before of the sick children in the hospital they 
were soon to gladden. 

“If Leslie just puts a stick into a pot it grows,” 
said Betty, admiringly. 

*‘And see here!’’ chimed in Jack. 


the beautifullest clump of violets! Oh, I say, 


Leslie! crn 4 *special ought to have these | 
Violets. Wouldn’t they make splendid fighting | 
roosters >” 


‘‘Who could we send them to?” mused Leslie, | 
tucking their roots back into the parent sod. Then | 
she called out, “Barbie!” and a shy little girl | 
slipped into the room from the bustling group out | 


on the porch, 


“Isn’t this | 


**Will you take this pot of violets to your Aunt | 
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Jane, Barbie, and say Leslie Hervey sent ’em to 
her for Arbor day ‘specially ?”’ 

Barbie's glance grew terrified. She greatly 
feared her grim, stern aunt, seated at her carpet- 
loom in their cheerless home; and only her loving 

| belief in Leslie gave her courage to assent. The 
| pot was put aside in the window-seat, and Leslie 
turned to another basketful. 

*“‘Hello!”’ called out a cheery voice on the 
threshold, and there stood Doctor Hyde, twinkling 
down at them. ‘What, Leslie! So since you 
couldn’t go to Arbor day, Arbor day has come 

|to you? Allright,dear. This shovelful of woods 
will do you good. Why, what beautiful dog-tooth 
violets you have there! All these flowers for 
| charity? Could you give me that pot, I wonder? 
| I’m on my way to see poor little Bennie Barber. 
| He’s getting over a fever, and how his eyes would 
| sparkle if I gave him those!” 

Leslie held them out to him and he went off 

| chuckling, with his posies of mercy under his arm. 

At noon a wagon-load of beautiful, early wood- 

| flowers was carried away to the hospital in the 
| neighboring town. This was the way Maywood 
school always celebrated Arbor day. In the 
| afternoon Leslie, tired, but contented and happy, 

| lay back among her pillows. A light tap at the 












































A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
Totty and Trotty and Baby May, 
Hard at work on Arbor day; 
Their spade is sharp and the soil is fine, 
The tree is a dear little baby pine. 
| But it never will grow, for oh, dear me! 

They have planted the top where the roots ought 
to be! 

ee 


GUY BRYANT'S TREE. 


Some of the boys laughed at the little tree that 
Guy Bryant brought on Arbor day to plant with 
the others in the schoolhouse yard. But Guy only 
said: ‘*Well, it’s the best one I could get; and it 
| has a good root.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, and will make a tree in 
time,’’ said Peter Wilson. ‘‘But of course it will 
| take longer than these large ones that have such 
| @ start.”” And he glanced proudly at his own tall, 
| thrifty -looking tree. 

Guy took great pains in planting his tree. He 
was so long about it that Charlie Allen called him 
a “slow poke,’’ and Tom Grant said to Harry 

Birch: “Do look at Guy Bryant! He’s at work 
| on that tree yet. I b’lieve he’s going to take the 
| afternoon for it.” 

Guy tended his tree with a good deal of interest, 
}and gave it plenty of water as the warm weather 
|}came on. Some of the others seemed to think 
| that their part was done when the trees were 
| planted, or that they were large enough to take 
care of themselves, and paid no attention to them 
after school was closed. But Guy kept his in 
mind all summer. 

Day after day, when he had eaten his supper, 
| he would walk to the schoolhouse to see if his 
tree was thirsty. And he kept an old pail at the 
spring near by. 

When. the fall term opened, and the boys took a 
look around the yard, they saw that several of 
| the trees were dead. Some of the others, though 
still alive, were not doing well. A few had made 


| door roused her, and there again stood Doctor | 
| Hyde. His face wore a queer little smile. 

“I’ve been asked to give you these,” 
Out of his capacious pocket he first drew a peach- 
stone’ basket. ‘‘Bennie sends you that with his 
love,” he said, gravely. And then came a funny 
little tomato pincushion. 

“Aunt Jane Wilson called to me over the gate 
to stop and carry this to you. And bless me, how 
her hard old face softened! I think your kind 
little heart and her pot of violets sort of found the 
‘soft spot’ in Aunt Jane.” 

Jack roused out of a reverie in the twilight that 
evening with, ‘‘Arbor day couldn't be Arbor day 


*thout you, Leslie.”’ Linuuan L. Price. 


<-o- —— 
MY TREE. 


The greenest, leafiest, prettiest tree 

My papa planted that day for me, 

And said it should be my very own 

While it was little and when it was grown. 
I helped him plant it. Ie let me stand 
And hold it tightly with my hand. 


Then—how the sun came out to shine 
Warm and bright on that tree of mine; 
And, pattering, pattering in the night, 
Dear little raindrops, soft and light. 
And every zephyr that came that way 
Stopped a moment to laugh and play. 


That isn’t all. A little bird 

Came hopping one day—she must have heard 
That never anywhere could be found, 
Hunting the woods and groves around, 

So beautiful straight and fine a tree 

As that one papa set out for me. 


She built the tiniest, cunning nest, 
Fit for a birdling’s sweetest rest, 
And now if you listen you will hear, 
Trilling, twittering loud and clear, 
Bird-songs merry and sweet and gay 
Gladdening all the summer day 


a good growth and promised to become fine trees. 
And they were surprised to find that among these 
there was no tree so large, so well-shaped, and so 
thrifty as Guy Bryant's. 


——— <o- 


A KIND THOUGHT. 


Let us plant some trees in the pasture Jot, 
Where the cows may rest when the sun is hot. 


ee 


PETER. 


Peter lived on the prairie. When he was three 
years old the first railroad train came through. 
Uncle Peter carried the small boy to see it. 

A train-boy threw a peach to Peter. He ate it, 
and laughed and squealed with delight. 

“Don’t throw away the stone,” said Uncle Peter. 
“We'll plant it.”’ 

Peter’s chubby, brown little hand patted the 
soft earth over it. That first season he watched 
the green shoot break through and send out a few 


leaves. The next season it was tall enough for 
Peter to jump over it. The next it was so tall he 
couldn’t. 


When Peter was eight vears old there were 
seven peaches on his tree. One for each of the 
family, and not one of them had ever tasted any- 
thing so good before. He planted all the stones. 

To-day Peter isa big boy. He has eight well- 
grown peach-trees, which carry health and delight | 
to all the neighborhood. And he has a young | 6 
orchard coming on which will some day bring | 
more money than all his father’s crops. 


he said. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| harness? 


| the Willows.” “Beaver 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


| 8, 8, 19, 2,7 is a little girl 18, 17, 12 years old. A 
few weeks ago she fell from her 1, 14, 12, 18 and 
sprained her foot, so that she was not able to 16, 20 
25, 15, 21 for several days. 

She is a great 6, 23, 24 of her elder brother. H« 
tried to teach her to play 10, 22, 4, 5, 5, thinking it 
would amuse her, but she found it uninteresting 

| One day when he came home to dinner he gave he: 
a 26, 11, 10, 9, 8, 16, 23, telling her he thought that 
would occupy her for some time, and it did. 

She was completely absorbed in it. When her 
mother looked over her shoulder to see what it could 
be, she saw a small board with pegs upon it, o 
which the little girl was trying to fit a bras- bar 
wW ith rings at the. ends. At the top she read: 

1, 2,3,4,5 6, 7, 8, 2 10, 11,12 18, 14, 15 16, 17, Is 


19, 20 21, 22,23 24, 267 


2 
} CHARADE, 


In my first and second, deep within the earth 

Centuries ago, my third may have had its birth; 

My whole deceives the unwary, and since the world 
began, 

| Has been used by prince and peasant to outwit : 

fellow-man. 











| 2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
1. Put all such —— at once —. 
2.— — —., for I shall not prove —. 
3. | wonder that —— ever —— —— appropriat 
4. The poet Hood, when a boy, feared —— fron 
“ . sturdy Sa 
— — to notice what is thought —— kh 
dros. 
6. — — — glad to — acts of service. 
7. The —— of the —— family is that a famou- 


— was left to them by a musical ancestor. No 
— — be ascertained 


4. 
NATIONAL FLOWERS, 


4 national flower and its country is in each 
paragraph, 


1. A discussion arose as to when the Siamese 
twins, Chang and Eng, landed in the United States 
. We brought the singer many beautiful blos 

soms, but she seemed to scorn flowers that 
did not come from a hot-house. 

3. I, just as I wish, am rocking th« 
boat upon the waves, while the others 
after a scramble through the.mire 
land their nets. 

4. Atmy peril, I, lying close to th« 
edge of the sealed dropped a fran 
— into the voleano. 

‘he two hunters crossed the Pe 
noberst, landed, and entered the for 
est. “Hist! let us be on the alert for 

game,” said one to the other. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


My one is five. My two is one. 

For three I strive, and find it none. 

My four, although I am 
not thrifty 

I see, turns out to bea 
fifty. 

My other two, I have 
no doubt, 

You'll find them in, 
when youfindthem 
out. 

6. 
PUZZLE. 
Add any period of 
time to 


1. A wanderer, and 
find a journey for religious purposes 
A personal pronoun, and find custom. 
A child’s bed, and find a game of card- 
A multitude, and find a pledge. 

A bank made to confine water, ani 
find injury. 


om oe 


6. A small point, and find imbec ility. 

7. A recluse, and find the cell of an anchorite. 
8. A kind of chaise, and find an edible plant 
¥. A human being, and find to regulate. 

10. A kind of liquor, and find to search. 


Conundrums. 


When is a field like a seam’ When it is sewed 


| (sowed) over and over. 


When is flour like a musical tone? When it I+ 
changed into dough (do). 

What man’s name designates a part of a horse's 
Martin Gale. 

What request does a cripple make of a dealer in 
artificial limbs? Re-member me. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Unite, untie. 
2. 1. Warfare. 2. Conquest. 
3. When I’ve a garment to repair, 
Or darn my stocking sole, 
I would that W were there 
To render whole each hole! 

4.“ Autumn” | Palinode}.“The Footpath.” “Under 
srook.” nder the Old 
Elm.” “Bank-Side.” “An Indian Summer Reverie.” 
“To the Past.” “To the Future.” “Remembered 
Music.” “Godminster Chimes.” “The Cathedral.” 
“In Absence.” “Longing.” “The Fatherland.” 
“Trial.” “The Heritage.” “The Fountain of Youth.” 
“The Present Crisis.” “Freedom.” “A Glance 
Behind the Curtain.” “An Incident in a Railroad 
Car.” “The Capture.” “The Nightingale in the 
Study.” “The First Snow-Fall.” “An Invitation 
“Midnight.” “An Ember Picture.” “The Oak 
oie 

5. Honesty is the best policy. 2. Still water 
runs i 8. Time and tide wait for no man. 4 
An ounce of prevention is worth a poune of cure 
5. Wilful waste makes woful want. You will 
never miss the water til] the well runs a. 

6. April birds. 


7. 1. Ram. 2. Rice. 8. Acre. 4. Camera. 5. Car 
5. Ice. 7. Eric. 8. Maria. 9. Mane. 10. Mice. 11 
Race. 12. Cream. 13. Mica. 4. Care. 5. Ire 


16. Crime. 17. Mace. 18. Ace. 1. Air. 
121. Rime. 2. Rim. 23. Mire. 


20. Rean 
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AN ATTRACTIVE NUMBER. 


The issue of The Companion for May 2 will be 
notable for several interesting features. 
be mentioned is the beginning of a new Serial 


Story by Mr. J. T. 
‘Trowbridge, entitled 
“The Lottery Tick- 


et,” a story of boy | c@ 
life in Boston half a 
century ago. Mr. 
Trowbridge has writ- 
ten, as every boy 


ular stories for young 
people that were ever 
published in the English language. Many of 





these appeared first in The Companion, and we 
are sure that all our readers, old and young, will 
be pleased to renew their acquaintance with him 
and with his work. 

In the same number will also be given the first 
chapter of a Serial Story of Adventure by Harold 


” 


Frederic, author of ‘“The Deserter,”’ which was a 
popular feature of 
The Companion in 
1894. Mr. Frederic’s 
story is entitled “In 
the Wilderness,” and 
as may be supposed, 
its scene is laid in the 
region where so many 
brave men laid down 
their lives in the ter- 
rible struggles of the 
Civil War. The hero 
is a drummer-boy of the Union army, and the 
story is one which will interest young people | 
of the South as well as the North. Mr. Frederic, 
who is the London correspondent of the New York 
Times, is an American in sentiment as well as by 
birth. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, whose paper on 
‘Cornish Smugglers”’ will also appear in the next 
issue, is one of the most versatile, prolific and 
interesting writers of 
our time. A clergy- 
man of the Church of 
_England, in the active 





has written not only a 
score of volumes on 
religious and Biblical 
topics, but many nov- 
els and short stories, 
and learned treatises 
on such widely differ- 
ent subjects as the domestic and family life of 
the Caesars, and the strange ‘‘desert’’ region of 
southern France. Our readers will find his 
Companion article a most interesting paper. 

Beside the articles mentioned above, the next 
Companion will contain a May-day story by 
Adele Marie Shaw; an account of the Digging 
up of a Fossil Monster, by Professor Arthur 
Lakes, of Colorado; together with other stories, 
poems, miscellany and a variety of attractive 
matter. 








INTELLIGENT SWALLOWS. 


Dr. F. H. Knowlton of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has published an account of observations made 
on the habits of the common eave or cliff swallow, 
which show that this bird possesses a remarkable 
degree of intelligence. Eave swallows, as is well 
known, usually select the eaves of a building for 
their nesting site, and sometimes as many as a 
hundred nests may be observed under one pro- 
jection. Doctor Knowlton’s observations are as 
follows : 


Within my collecting grounds is a shed open only 
en one side, where for many years cliff swallows 
have attached their nests to the sleepers of the loft, 
In the spring of 1878 they returned as usual, and 
soon began repairing old nests or building new 
ones. 

One day it was noticed that one bird remained in 
her half-finished nest, and did not appear to be 
much engaged. Soon a neighbor, owning a nest a 
few feet away, arrived with a fresh pellet of clay, 
and after adjusting it in a satisfactory manner 
flew away for more. No sooner was she out of 
sight than the quiet bird wn ha to the neighbor’s 
nest, appropriated the fresh clay, and molded it to 
her own nest! 

When the plundered bird returned, no notice was 
taken of the theft, which was repeated as soon as 
she was again out of sight. These movements were 
repeated many times, with the result that the nest 
of the stay-at-home bird grew apace! 

In the same place a nest remained undisturbed, 
and was occupied by probably the same pair of 
birds for several seasons. One spring they returned 
and all appeared prosperous until one day it was 
noticed that a number of swallows were engaged 
in walling up the entrance of this old nest. 

This work, as well as the outline of a new nest 
over the old, was soon completed. The closed nest 
was then broken opens | and within was found the 
dead body of a swall 

The bird had probably died a natural death, and 
the friends, being unable to remove the body and 
knowing that it would soon become offensive, 
adopted this method of sealing it up. 

“THAT lady across the room is poing to make 
a great name for herself some day.” 

“In what way?” 

“She's going to marry a Russian with thirty 
letters in’ his name.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring L£xtracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 


——_@—_—— 

Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., cures Asthma and Hay 
Fever to stay cured. 136page book free, with 2,000 
references. (Ade. 
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*. Like My Wife 
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4 
To use POZZONI’s COMPLEXION POWDER be- 
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ad 


cause it improves her looks and is as fragrant 
as violets. 

















a Foley & Williams Mfg. Co., 
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“CROUP REMEDY. & 


The ow, medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
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S0c, DR BELDEN Sor kinE ANT 0 Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 
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Pots, or cond t OF us for descriptive 
circular and prices. 


ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
Toilet_» 
Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Pimples, Biotches, Sait 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 
der — Chain &c. 


y poe orsed by the 
highest’ n med ical ‘authorities. At "ares. 
aE y mail for 25c. Send for free 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., 


Kombi 
Camera 
$3.50 


SMALLEST CAMERA MADE 




















‘ it ia you loedine. x2in, Weight 4 oz.% 
th one loading. seamless 5 
oeidised sliver Buick Bice = 4 
espera t 


iia rmer hase 


Mot Se 
c. Somme} Dupo 208 Lateet., Calenge or Te 


STUDY 


Journalism 


AT HOME. 

Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
= - and literary work taught 
Practical work from the start. 


BY MAI * Improved methods. Best results. 


The Sprague Toormatten— } Not ete FREE. 


2T 
School of Journalism DETROMT, MICH. 























RF by Pay 
ROUSE, 
HIGHEST GRADE 


BICYCLES a 


than any other par percep tang Send stamp for 
pe SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW, 
SIEC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICACO. 
BASE BALL. H HOw TO PLAY IT. 
it releoand acorest 


ot pind ye ans yy rs 

fully. "Alte Football and’ ‘Tennis iy Every 

player should have it. Entirely new and 
Illustrated, is 








omey _ Aig wom fo any one 
e ae = uns, Musi- 
ol Instrumens Ma; Tricks. All for 
te cts. O a atek For $1. 
pe f 9 Cape, 9 Belts, 1 Balt _— 
consisting o ‘aps, 
BATES SPORTING 100 High St, Boston, Mass. 














SENT FOR GLES| 2: BEFORE PAYMENT. 


We make handsomes' i. 
est = 00 wheel e 
world sell you direct 
Lt factory for Tilus. 
trated Yi DES: $8 Our ne lan, end for it. 





F. $. WATERS & CO., 155 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


115 different tforeign stamps 
includin, ae Argen- 
ve Rica, Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, 





e. Every stamp-collector 
shonid send: tor our printed matter on the 
subject, including sample copies of our 

m, 


elections Stam 
iscounts oagents 
d best stamp albuin 
Le ms full Vang 


ie Weasee 
ieee c St. Louis, Mo. 


M. J. Ca wher yee 


and 
ah gra- 
Right. phy in in reels 


phy 20 odd years ago our 
chances. are’ just as good as 
For almost 25 


ree. 





with ‘stubs 
Albums for sginmers 0c. 50c.. 
STAMP & PUBLISHING Co., 















ears we have 
hy to 


So a luates 
vice. It is a coe and profitable. ‘Gale wh ay ts 


easily and quic ed. 
‘Write f _ lustrated Cata 


for our 
ways of helping Students to d 


attending our school. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


e. It explains our 
y~ “3 the expenses of 












“ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 
The Standard Paint for structural purposes. 
Unequalled in puay. Rapes and Cor 










ASBESTOS 
oe ee 
S an 

H. W. a c0., 


87 Maiden Lane, - - New York, 
Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. 


USE DIXON’S 
679 LUBRICANT 


on your eerste, + You will ride faster and 
Send fend ise. fo eam It wl a You. FON, DIXON 

u ny 
CRUCIBLE CO, Box DoS 3 


3, Jersey City, N. J. 
+ J 
Beeman’ s— 














THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


ees vTOn.— See that the 
e Beeman is on each 
——— 


The Perfection of 
anda —s« Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 





our adv, Sore reste one ip nnn 68 one nany Gngemee an. 
wltniStnce intdrale 


Last week we told of the process of galvanizing and 3 —_— 
Next week we will 


preservative qualities. e you 
of iness firms of illinois, 





That’s why Dr.Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets fit you. 








two 
has sold 400 and the other 500 Aermotors. The 
week following we will quote a price on the best pumps made 
(hand, wind mill and irrigating lower than was ever before 
dreamed of; and the week following that we shall talk to you 
of steel galvanized tanks, with covers, at the caipend & pres 
ey do 












INDIV 
SINCE IN 
CHEAPER THAN B. ORDERING IT A 

















Y IN 
EASILY ACC 
WITHIN EASY 











are purchasing machinery. 
a wise man will look to it 
ele that repairs can a 
cost. Our very low pri high standards ¢ 

connected with water conn ay power production 

together with the accessibi of a full line of our goods 
Tepairs, will be appreciated. Aermotor Co., Chiesge. 











INCUBATORS. 


The improved, SELF-REGULAT- 
ING, “Old Reliable” has no supe- 
seat. World’s Favorite. 6 cents in 

mps for new s-page poner 
i oane cf Catalogue fo for 18%. POULTRY FOR PR 
git RELIABLE INCUBA TOR 
ROODER COMPANY, Quincy, ILL. 


10 RD SE GINS OO 
FOR 


BINDING 
SKIRTS 


there is nothing equal to 
a good 
WORSTED BRAID. , 


Much easier to put of 
and remove than any 
Substitute. 


Always insist on 


GOFP’S. 
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Perfect Fitting 
Dongola. 


You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else at any 
price. It is made only to our poner and sold by 
us alone. Not a chea 7 ad * shoe but our re- 
—- and exclusive lea Worth $3.00 and 

arantee it to be Dongola, Solid Coather 

—_ ont Sizes 1 to8; widths C, D, 
ANY E. Sent prepaid and if not satis. 
STYLE factory we return your money. We 

TOE own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 

* store in New England, and refer to 
thousands who buy of us simply because 
we do not misrepresent our goods. Your order 
represents you—we treat it accordingly. Your 
name on a postal will ry you “Shoe Facts,” 
that will save dollars in the family. 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ant 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
— against Seamaaies, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and jree Srom objection 
able substances. Physicians “recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED RY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 
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Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 


If *S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 
It’s the kind that laste ae 
long as the skirt. 
For sale Pt a dry goods 
dealers. 

A set of the**S.H. & M." 
miniature res showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 

with booklet on “‘ How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’'mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box N.Y. 


“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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PLEASURES OF A WARM CLIMATE. 
Those who live under the terror of northern 


winters, and sigh for the pleasures of existence | 


in tropical climes, sometimes forget that all climes 
have their disadvantages, and that there are draw- 
backs which may be more serious than long 
months of freezing cold. The state of Guerrero, 
in Mexico, has many natural beauties, outwardly 
“every prospect pleases,’’ and man is not vile, 
but on the contrary good-natured, sober, polite 
and hospitable. But it is the most terrible country 
in the world, probably, for insects. 


Mr. F. R. Guernsey, describing in the Boston 
Herald a visit to Guerrero, says that the tarantula 
is sometimes found there as big as a man’s 
two fists. rpions are of all sizes; but the one 
which does most harm by its bite is a smallish 
gray creature. The larger ones bite so hard that 
the blood flows freely, and the infected poison 
flows off. 

There is a little snake, called the coraliilo, 
which is particularly fond of getting indoors and 
nestling in one’s boots. Its bite is fatal. Boots 
should always be inspected for corallilos before 
oF are put on—in Guerrero. 

a scorpion creeps on the face or hands, the 
person so visited should ees | refrain from 
mag one movement; he should allow the horrible 
insect to crawl just where it will. If it is not dis- 
turbed, in all likelihood it will do no harm; if itis 
attacked, it is quite sure to sting. 

The worst terror to the people of Guerrero is 
neither snakes nor scorpions, but the red ants. 
Before these insects the people flee in terror from 
their houses. They leave nothing behind if they 
can help it. An Indian woman rushed out of her 
cabin with her children on the “eo | of the ants 
being announced, In her terror, she left her baby 
behind the house, swinging in a hammock 

It was ho that it would escape; but when 
the ants had departed, the mother ound that the 
insects had crept down the cords of the hammock, 
and had left of the unfortunate child nothing but 
its bones. 

On some of the Guerrero sugar estates great, 
lazy-looking snakes are kept in the storerooms to 
keep rats and mice away from the sugar-loaves. 
These snakes are repulsive in appearance, but 
harmless to human beings. 

Not all the piaces in Mexico, however, which 
have an a eeable climate are cursed with insect 
and —_ an pests. Such places as Cuernavaca, 
in the little state of Morelos, are too high above = 
hot plain to suffer from venomous insects, and 
so much below the cold table-land that the cimate 
is a perpetual summer. Cuernavaca unites many of 
the advantages of the temperate zone with all that 
is delightful and alluring in the tropics. 


ninth endigieetiegiiapeinicnmen 
IT WAS GOOD ADVICE. 


A writer in The Great Divide says that some 
years ago, while he was office-boy in a large 
retail store, a bit of advice was given him that 
he has always remembered. It was sound advice, 
at all events, though the giver of it preached 
better than he practised. e 


The establishment was large, and enough ink 
was used to necessitate the purchasing of a dozen 
fe bottles every few months. These bottles 

ad accumulated for some time, and as there was 
scarcely room in the closet for the lot which had 
just arrived, I was instructed to take the old ones 
to the waste room. I removed them from the 
closet, but put them in one of the stock-rooms in the 
basement until lunch time came; then I took them 
to a junk-shop near by, and sold them for two cents 
apiece, which netted me seventy-two cents. I 
returned to the office in high spirits, but a little 
doubtful whether the money really belonged to 
me. All the afternoon I pondered over the ques. 
tion, and ony . referred it to the cashier, who 
had always friend of mine. 

“Well,” he said, ‘no doubt you could have had 
the bottles had you asked for them; but my advice 
would be to turn the money over to the firm, as 
little things of this sort are liable to lead to acts 
of down rs dishonesty.” 

I turned the money in, therefore, but rather 
reluctantly, 1 must mit. But the strange part 
of the story is yet tocome. Not long ago I read 
of the trial] and conviction of this same cashier for 
embezzlement. His depredations had extended 
over a number of years, and horrible doubts now 
enter my head whether the firm ever received that 
seventy-two cents. 





a Fe 
ALL HE KNEW: 


Foote, celebrated as he was as a man of great 
talent and wit, was not content to leave the stage 
alone, though his performances upon it brought 
him a most unenviable notoriety. His “Othello” 
is said to have been a perfect burlesque, and 
“Hamlet,” which character he attempted in the 
early part of his life, at his own benefit, was still 
more ludicrous. 


In the scene 


where Hamlet quarrels with 
Laertes, saying, 


What is the reason you use me thus? 

1 loved you ever ;—but it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he 

The cat will mew, the dog will have ve fis day. 


Foote desired to distinguish himself, and 
entered into the quarrel —— om spirit that the 
w ords complete] 4 deserted h 

Let Hercules himself do as he may,” began 
the actor, with great heat, “the dog will ‘mew—no, 
that’s the cat; the cat will bark—no, that’s the 


dog! The dog will m—no! that’s the cat again! 
The cat will—no, the > shaw! It’s something 
about mewing aoe arking,” concluded the 


bewildered Foote, in a roe perspiration 
it’s all about mewing and barking, ladies an 
Sa but I know nothing more of the 
atter! 


<o- ; 
HER MITE. 


An incident, told by the New York Tribune, 
exhibits a news-girl’s pity for the suffering: 


In front of a restaurant in Park — + is a large 
box, into which newspapers are drop 

by. The papers are sent to the eepitale for the for the 
sick to read. The other evening a young news-girl 
with an armful of newspapers sto — as she was 
hurrying along and dropped one oF er new papers 
in this box, and then ran on, resuming her crying 
of “Ey ening papers, sir!” 


* 
> 


“VERE is dat major, major—vat you call him?” 
said a French oftice’, calling on’ Maj r Hyde. 
Somebody goes away, nobody can’t find him! a 





$18 = 








Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


[ Adv. 
iggnifoent Fieagure Boe exile, 


S— J7H. RUSHTON, Canton, ™ $125 26 
T E LE by HONE S&S 


Free to lete illustrated manual 
pn F A, ere A and groreten. = Telephone 
and poeernne lines, cost of all appa and eaters! a 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 © Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and = an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landsca 
The pours ° ‘within three fourths of an hour, by rail 
sto the Nort ore, that is sought and 
noted for rits. desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the aoe bordered by trees, There is also 
a stable in the rea 
ope house is oe bet. is attractive in appearance, 
in good repair. It be sold with the furniture 
in it ata Ms reasonable po and for much less than 
its original ¢ 
An ecuiar desirable and healthful summer resi- 
my for a Southern or a Western family 
For further gertionloze apply by letter, “addressed to 
Alden Geldert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Burnett’s 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 








a beautiful little Canoe; £m: 














WILDE’S f2n082"¢ 
COMBINATION SUITS 


are ready. 


Send For Samples. 
Instead of re- 
— he — 


peeves the ont. 
ty. Combination 


styles, 
WILDE’S 
_ Double Breasted 
Knickerbocker 
Suits 


years. 


WILDE’S 
Double Breasted 
English 
Reefer Suits 
ears, with wide gotec. trimmed 





for boys, ages 8 tos 8 | 
with bra a. inie is 9 oars, wi little suit 
Goods Cc. O. D., subject to inspection, or send 
money in y S4, You pay express to your place, we 
peu, ¢ <xgreee, 68 on geome or — —— returned. Money re- 
goods are nd for samples of 
Suits. Send ¢ for new Spring Catalogue. 


our Men’s $15.00 
HE COMPANION. 


Mention 


JAMES WILDE, Jr., & CO., 
N. BE. Corner State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 








rescents 


** Sky-High”’ 
y 


The Seven 1895 Crescent Models are the 
practical results of the largest experience 


in manufacturing Bicycles in this country. 
Tested for years in every conceivable way, 
their comparative worth is proven by 
the largest sales accorded any American 
Bicycle. 


Send for our Handsome 1895 Catalogue. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Ili. Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., N.Y. 


for Boys, 4 to 15 | 


| 


emington’ 






to the 


Front.| 


“Remin ton’ means for Bicycles | 
g what it means for 
firearms—the Standard of Excellence. 

Repair shops do not flourish because of 
Remington ‘“ mistakes.’ 

The perfect facilities of the great Remington 
Arms Company are applied to-their Bicycles. 
Is it strange that 
“Remingions” are CO the Front? 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





We wish to send every reader of THE COMPANION our 
new Summer Catalogue of Suits and Wraps, and sam- 
ples of the materials from which we make these gar 
ments. We make cvery garment t to order, thus insurin 
that perfection of fitand finish which is not to = coun 
in r— “made good 8s, We pay all express cha 

esignsin Mohair, Alpaca and Briliiantine ‘Suits. 
actighttully cool for Summer wear, from 
Bes on, Brilliantine and Silk Skir' 

Teviot Suits, something entirely new 

cooler than. Duck, in beautiful patterns. fro Bu UP; 
Tailor-made, Outing, Blazer and Eton Buits# rom ight 
weight serges, mixtures. cheviots, etc., from $10 up. 

Percale and ‘Lawn Shirt Waists, 89 cents to 1 50. 

Silk Waists in handsome patterns, $4.50 up. 

Duck Suits = large variety of styles and materials, 
tress + up. es from Sup. Jackets from $5 =e 

to-day or our new Catalogue. It gives illus 

mJ descriptions, and prices of all the latest in 

jaists, etc. We will mail it to you, 

with a 48-inch tape-measure, new measurement 

agram, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the 

materials from which we make the garments to select 

from, on receipt of four cents’ poetase, You may select 

any 8 - and we will make to order for you from 

any of our materials. Among our samples are the 

gowest materials for Tailor-made and Outing Suits and 

also samples for Duck Suits, Silk Waists, 

aists, Teviot Suits, Brilliantine o buits, ete. We 

also sell cloth by the yard for Tailor-made Suits at 
from 90 cents to % per yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


x OCS AND CHOATE 


e~_ On this Continent, 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
‘In Europe and Ameria. 


| Unlike the » Dutch Proces Process, no Alka- 
lies or yp Chemicals or Dyes are 


used in A Seats Ae ~-3 
Their delicious BREAKF AS 


up. 
4 87 up. 
— and 













absolute! 
pure and soluble, and costs less habe co aS acup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE.. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WALL PAPER. 


s free from largest W per copeern in U.S. 








KAYSER & ALLMAN 22: xs"e!®* Philada, 


418 Arch o 





Blood - Poisoning. 


Remarkable Statement of a Well-known Nurse. 


** About two years ago, I was suffering from blood-poisoning. 
{ had four large sores, or ulcers, break out on my person. I 
doctored for a long time, both by external application and 
with various blood-medicines ; but, in spite of all that I could 
At last, I purchased six bottles 
thinking I would give it a thorough 
Before the first bottle was taken, I 
Before the six bottles had 
been taken, the ulcers were healed, the skin sound and natural, 
and my health better than it had been for years. 
I had rather have one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
—Mrs. A. F. TAYLOR, Englevale, N. Dak. 


do, the sores would not heal. 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
trial. 
improvement in my general health. 


well ever since. 
parilla than three of any other kind.” 


AYER’S xv 


ONLY 
Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


noticed a decided 


I have been 





Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you. 










—15— 
Large 

‘Pansy 
Plants 


GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce our superior Pansy Plauts 
and other flowers) into 100,000 new 
1omes this Spring, we will mail to any 
address 15 good strong Pansy plants of 
our extra choice mixture, which con 
tains over 60 kinds, and embraces ever 

a that can be’ imagined, Rpm 

acked in cy strong box, for only 30c 

octane, pac fring. &e. row them by the million, 
now when you Dothan ants you willat once send 


| pay 
| and 


| us an order for others,as noth ng but very nice well- eee’ 





POPP AL AL Lt 








ed Pansies, that will flower early, will be sent. Catalog 
lovely P lants, Bulbs, Seeds, &c., free. Send M.O. oraliver. 
| Address PANSY GREENHOI SES, Box 223, Rese Hill, N.Y. 


00 


Size of Picture, 
314 x3% in. 

Weight of Camera 
21 OZ. 


THE BULLET. 


roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
ive repeater too; shoots 18 times and can be 
Reloaded in Daylight, 

The Bullet is fitted with our new automaticshutter. 
One button does it all—sets and releases the shutter 
and changes from time to instantaneous. Achro- 
maticlens. Handsome finish, 

Illustrated Manual, free with every instrument. 

BASTIIAN KODAK CO.,, Rochester, N. Y. 
Camera Catalogue Free. 
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Coates’ 
Clippers. 


The most perfect and durable 
clippers made for all purposes. 
Scientifically constructec - » 
best Jessop Steel and adapted for 


Barbers, Toilet and 
Home Use. 
Also Animal Clipping. 
Price of Illustrated Clipper, ®2.00 
prepaid. One of many styles we 


manufacture. For sale by dealers. 
Inquire of them, or write us. 


PAPO 


Send for Catalogue. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 














SPECIAL— 


SILK WAIST, ° 1.97 


Figured China Silk Waists, all new patterus and 
colors; cut is an exact reproduction ; lined throughout, 
perfect fitting and well-made; separate belt; all sizes; 
special at $1.87. 

Note—We are the largest manufacturers of Silk 
Waists in the country and are therefore able to give 
the best values. Our general Dry Goods Catalogue will 
be mailed free to any address. 


BLOOMINCDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 


Monarch King of all 
—w Bicycles. 











Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, « = $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 


Eastern Branch: 97-99 Reade St., New York. 
Tue C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 





WRINGING WET 








wash. 
wring ary Ds 
wear well? Be sure on 
both these points, when 
parchasing a Wrin er, & 
the TWA BHA on wae 


Sit ae WRINGER Co., the largest 

manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, with 
a capital of 82,500, back of their warrant. 

our name and warrant stam on Rolls, Books of use- 

ful Wringer information EE. Address, 

No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a singlé weekly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fiz are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Re 
seriber directly to this office. edo not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. . 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. W N 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the evvelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons wio send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
seriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pa r for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








EARACHE. 


In its simplest form, earache is an inflammation 
of the external part of the ear. In other cases the 
internal ear is attacked, and the disease takes on 
a much more serious character. 

When an earache is long continued, or the inflam. 
mation is especially severe, no time should be lost 
in seeking the advice of some excellent physician 
or specialist. Scrofulous children are most liable 
to affections of the inner ear. 

An earache may start from a variety of causes, 
like a collection of wax in the ear, or the introduc. 
tion of some irritating substance. It sometimes 
arises from extension of inflammation in the throat, 
as in searlet fever and measles. Difficult teething 
is said to be not infrequently a cause, especially 
when that process is unusually protracted. The 
most prolific cause, however, is undoubtedly cold. 

Inflammation of the ear is usually accompanied 
by the symptom which gives the affection its name, 
but it is sometimes hard to distinguish the nature 
of the trouble in the case of young infants who are 
unable to do.anything but cry and toss incessantly. 
A close examination of the ear, however, will 
usually reveal a slight redness, especially of the 
canal, and on pressure there will be found extreme 
sensitiveness. 

The first point in the treatment of earache is to 
remove, if possible, the cause of the inflammation. 
Should there be a collection of wax in the ear, it 
should be softened by a drop or two of oil or by 
injections of warm water or milk, and then removed. 

The inflammation may then be directly attacked 
by placing hot flannels, either wet or dry, over the 
orifice of the ear. If the pain is very severe, what 
is known as a laudanum fomentation may be 
applied. This is made by wringing a flannel out 
of boiling water and turning a little laudanum over 
the surface of the cloth, which is then placed over 
the ear and allowed to steam. 

Injections of hot water may also be made directly 
into the ear, great care being taken not to force the 
liquid too abruptly. 

If there is a discharge from the ear, a mild solu. 
tion of carbolic acid or borax should be used every 
day until it ceases. The usual duration of a case 
of inflammation of the ear is from two to three 
weeks. 


—-¢ 


A BACKWARD TRAVELLER. 


Belgium has lately been interested in the strange 
performances of a young man named Milo, who 
has walked backward from Antwerp to Brussels, 
at a rate of speed which tired out ordinary pedes. 
trians who accompanied him, all moving forward 
in the natural way. During the entire journey, 
which covered, by the road, somewhat more than 
thirty miles, young Milo took not one step forward, 
even when he was in inns resting or eating. 

Monsieur Milo has a theory that if people walked 
and ran backward they would find the exercise 
highly beneficial. He is a tall and solidly built 
young man, much given to athletic exercises. 

The Belgians call him the “man-crab,” in refer- 
ence to the supposed propensity of the crab for 
walking backward ; and Monsieur Milo thinks that it 
is much more natural to walk and run in a backward 
course than most people imagine. 

He set out from Antwerp on a Friday afternoon, 
at twenty minutes before three o’clock. On arriving 
at Contich, where he passed the night, the forward. 
walking people who accompanied him were more 
out of breath than he was. 

The next morning he started at twenty minutes 
past eight, and travelled until eleven. Then, after 
a rest of forty minutes, he went on again until, at 
ten minutes past four o’clock, Vilvorde was reached. 

His afternoon’s walk was at the rate of a little 
more than three and seven-tenths miles an hour, 
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| which is rather more than a good walking gait. | 


Milo’s ordinary backward gait, indeed, is described | 
as being much more a run than a walk. | 
The next day he entered Brussels in great state, } 
attracting much attention. The crowd which fol- 
lowed him was greatly amused when he entered a 
hotel, having completed his journey, still walking 
| backward and bowing and smiling to the people. | 
| Milo’s shoes were an object of interest to the | 
| Brussels newspaper reporters. He had had them 
made for his purpose. The heel was placed where 
| the toe should be, and the soles were covered with 
plates of elastic rubber. 
| In this country, there is almost always some boy 
| or youth in every community who likes to prove to 
| smaller boys that he can run faster backward than 
| they can run forward. The gait of a backward. 
' running person is by no means ungraceful, and the 
movement is singularly agreeable for a little while. 
It is very exhausting, however, owing to its unac. 
customed use of muscles; and it is, moreover, 
attended with a considerable danger of falling, | 
since nature neglected to place an eye in the back | 
of the head. 


' 
} 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 
FOOLHARDY. | 


In one of the wilder parts of Ceylon there is a | 
famous statue of Buddha nearly fifty feet in height, | 
carved from the face of a cliff in such a way that. 
only two slender ties at the back maintain its | 
attachment to the living stone. In connection with | 
this statue a strange stozy of foolhardiness is told 
by Sir William Gregory, formerly Governor of 
Ceylon. 


I mounted the rock from which the image was 
carved, and found it to be three or four feet above 
the top of the statue’s head. Mr. Adams, a man 
remarkable for his activity and nerve, told me of a 
feat he performed here many years ago, while 
assistant agent in this district. 

He actually took it into his head to jump from 
the top of the cliff to the head of the statue. Even 
if the head had been of the ordinary shape, there 
would have been only the smallest standing-ground ; 
but the legend of Buddha gives him a somewhat 
sloping head, with a sharp topknot. 

On this slope Mr. Adams alighted. He had then 
to turn round without any support, and jump up 
two or three feet to reach the rock again. He 
found his nerve failing, but at last made a desper- 
ate effort, and just reached the ledge from which 
he had sprung when he was seized and pulled up 
by his attendant. 

The very thought of such a feat makes me giddy. 
There is not the least doubt of the truth of the 
story. 


“TOO MUCH GIRLIE.” 


As maid-of-all-work, the Chinaman has won a 
fair reputation; but he is undoubtedly wrong on 
the woman question. A correspondent of Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly tells of her Chinese servant’s | 
peculiar conduct when twin girls were born to the | 
household. | 

Sue Kung had been with us for three years, when 
twin daughters blessed our home. He came in to 
look at them, and laid a new coin on their pillows 
and sume tiny cups under the crib, and then asked, 
“Him girls or she boys?” We said, two girls. Iis | 
face was a study, and wildly waving his hands, | 
= the gesture of wringing the neck of a fowl, he 
said: 





“Too much girlie; ling hims neck in China. Too 
much girlie cost too muchee; allee time want nice 
clothes. Too much boys good, ’cause they makee 
muchee money in the banks.” 

When he came in the next morning, he said, “Me 
likee you:belly (very) much, but me no likee to 
stay in any place where him gettee two girlies allee 
same time.’ 

He made us numerous and elegant presents, such 
as beautifully embroidered mantel draperies and 
highly colored silk handkerchiefs, and some prett. 
china trinkets and ornaments for “them too much 
girlies,” and left our employ. 





HIS WAY. } 

We all know the story of that bright boy who | 
answered correctly when asked how many legs a | 
fly has, but who had been enabled to do it only by | 
catching an insect and counting: The Philadelphia | 
Record gives a parallel instance: } 
! 


A teacher recently told her scholars to mark on | 
their slates the Roman numerals from one to | 
twelve. In about three minutes one of the boys | 
held up his hand, signifying that he had accom 
plished the work. 

“Why, No age said the teacher, “how you must 
have hurried! None of the other scholars are half. 
done. Now tell us how you came to finish so 
quickly.” | 

“I copied them from the clock on the wall up| 
there,” replied Johnny, with great glee. | 
| 


OLD-TIME FOOTBALL. 
Football has never been a very gentle game, to 
judge from what Master Stubbes says about it in his 
“Anatomie of Abuses,” published in 1583. 


For as concerning football playing, I protest 
unto you it may rather be called a friendly kinde 
of -_ than a play or recreation; a bloody and 
murthering practice than a sport or pastime. For 
dooth not every one lye in waight for his adver 
sarie, seeking to overthrow him and to picke him on 
his nose, though it be on hard stones, so that by 
this meanes, sometimes their necks are broken, 
sometimes their backs, sometimes their legs, some 
times their armes; sometimes one part thrust out 
of. joynt, sometimes another; sometimes the noses 
gush out with blood, sometimes their eyes start 
out. 





UNBELIEVABLE. 

The Lewiston Journal prints a story which 
slanders the gallant sons of Maine. Needless to 
say, it cannot be true. 

A Knox County man and te wife were passing a 
schoolhouse when a snowball struck the lady. Her 
husband, naturally, was highly indignant, and turn 
ing about he shook his fist at the schoolboys, and 


ried : 
“It’s lucky for you that you didn’t hit me, you 
young rascals.” 





A PARISH clerk, during the abortive Irish insur- 
rection of 1848, said in a poetic oration, “To-night’s 
the day, | speak it with great sorrow, that we were 


to have been blown up _ to-morrow.” Another, 
declaiming against the oppression of the times, 
exclaimed, with national fervor, “It’s not the tenth 


) wed that these tyrants take from us, but the twen- 
eth!’ 


“WHIN I walk,” said an Irishman, who objected 
to the bicycle, “I prefer to have my feet on the 
ground.” 
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“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.— Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. 


———- @- -— 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the 
Throat, use“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are un- 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ado. 


QUTING BOOK FREE. Beautifully 
lustrated. 10Ws 18% Styles. Onl 

book on Outing clothing issued. Sen 

2c. stamp for postage to Dept. No. 25. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, post prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and 
Nea measure; allow for 2ineh roll at 
m, 

Description. Our trousers are made 
of extra quality Duck in best man- 
ner; side, watch and hip pockets; 
seams; wide hem on bottom and § 
on waistband for belt. All hand-finished. 
Buy direct and save retailers big profits. 
H. 8. LOWBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton St., Boxton, 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 




















Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Our “BABY” MACHINE 


Price $2.50, Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine, and warranted to do 
ood sewing; has a perfect 
nger-protector; uses a regu- 
lar needle and cannot get out 
of order. ;Sent complete with 
thread, needles and everything 
ready for operation. Lin- 
ERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Our large Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of thousands of 
novelties mailed FREE. 


PECK & SNYDER, NeW YORE" CITY: 


inene 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS ana CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
| REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Victor 
League : 
Base Ball. 


cord 


Golf 


postage paid, if you mention THE CoMPANION. 
Victor League Ball is endorsed by the leading pro- 
fessional players in various leagues, and we guarantee 
it to be the best Base Ball made. 


‘ood 
Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods — Lawn 


Boston. 


Special Offer! 
30 Days. 


To introduce the Victor League 
Base Ball to the Base Ball players 

who read THE COMPANION, we make 
the following Special offer, good for 30 
days only: To send the 


Victor League 


BASE BALL, 


1 everywhere for $1.25, to any address for $1.00, 
The 


P $10.50 per Dozen to Clubs, 
$5.25 Half-Doz., post-paid, Cash with Order. 


Remember :—This offer is good only for 30 days, and the re- 


of the Victor Bicycle is a that the Victor Ball is as 
1a Base Ball as canbe made. Send for 44"page Illustrated 

ennis, Base Ball, 
» Foot Ball, etc. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


Denver. 
Portland. 





Art Interchange Says: “ They are marvels of beauty and superior to any 


Alfred Peats 
: Prize . 
i Wall Papers 
3 


Can be purchased ONLY of us or our Agents. 


To any one sending us a de- 
scription of different rooms for 
which Wall Paper is needed we 
Free will send Samples Free together 
with our Guide, “*How to 
Paper and Economy in Home Decoration.” 
State height of the rooms, and color -effect desired, 


Samples 


ALFRED 


41, 43 West 14th Street. 
"NEW YORK.” 





a 


foreign productions of Wall Papers in the market.” 


$1,000 in Prizes 


x 
has pooegie been awarded by us for Wall Paper 
Designs. From the goo patterns submitted in the 
competition we have selected the best eight of those 
most practical for home decoration. We now offer 
these Prize —— at the lowest prices, 15 cents 
to 30 cents a roll. 

In addition to these patterns we have One 
Million rolls of Wall Paper for Parlors, Halls, 
Bedrooms, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, 
from 3 cents a roll up. 


2 
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«de 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY by selling our Wall 
Papers. If you have time to sell our Prize Designs 

and others, we will send you our Agent's Sample 
Books on receipt of $1.00 with your reference, and 

it will pay you a good profit for the effort you make. 


« 
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PEATS. 


Senp To NEAREST ADDRESS. 


136, 138 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 
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- Lactated Food Saves Babies’ Lives. 


A Twenty-Five Cent Can of LactraTep Foop will be sent Free for trial upon receipt 


of postage, four 2-cent stamps. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CoMPANY, Burlington, Vermont. 
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HER STUMP. 


“Jt aint well to,stump a woman,” remarked | 


Mr. Philander Ricketts with decision to his 
brother Amos. ‘I know that fer a fact, fer I’ve 
tried it, an’ I’ve come out at the little end o’ the 
horn.” 

“What d’ye try to stump Marthy about?” 
inquired Amos curiously; ‘I sh'd think you'd 
orter *ve known better, up an’ comin’ as she 
Fg 
“Well, I’d orter, but I didn’t,’”’ responded 
Philander humbly. “It was jest like this: we 
are better pervided with apple-trees 'n most any 
of the folks round our way, an’ I am powerful 
fond of apple-sass—leastways I was. Well, 
Marthy she kep’ it on hand most o’ the time, I'll 
allow; she usu’lly cal’lated to give me a piece 0’ 
apple-pie in the mornin’, an’ another at noon, 
an’ mebbe some o’ the plain sass fer tea. But 
sometimes she'd git behindhand, an’ there'd 
come a day when I wouldn't have it more’n once, 
or mebbe skip the hull day. 

“Well, I expect I talked some about it; I told 
her I couldn't see no reason why I sh’d go with- 
out proper food, when ‘twas jest as easy fer her 
to keep it on hand as not. An’ fin’lly one day— 
*twas jest six weeks ago to-day, I rec’llect—I 
said I wished I had a wife that was willin’ to keep 
me supplied with sech a simple thing as apple- 
sass, partic’larly when it could be worked up so 


many diff'rent ways, so as not to be tiresome, | on the part of the bigger boy. 


an’ when I hankered so fer it. 

‘Well, Marthy she*looked at me fer a minute 
real pleasant,—you know she never appears to 
git riled,—an’ she says, ‘I thought I had kop’ 








of erecting a monument to the poet Burns at his 
| birthplace on the banks of the Doon. By personal | 
| solicitation he procured a sufficient number of | 
| promises of support to justify him in calling a | 
| public meeting. 
| Atthe hour of meeting two persons only were 
present in the hall—one Sir Alexander, and the 
other his factor, or land-agent. Instead of losing | 
heart, the baronet took the chair on motion of his | 
factor, whom he in turn nominated secretary of | 
the meeting. Then the chairman read a series of | 
resolutions, which the factor seconded, and they 
were adopted unanimously. A committee to 
collect subscriptions was nominated, and the 
proceedings of the meeting ordered to be printed 
and circulated. 
The committee met and acted. The sum of ten 
thousand dollars was raised, a monumental 
design procured, and the work of construction 
begun. Then Sir Alexander told the story of 
the Ayr meeting, and everybody applauded his 
enthusiastic tenacity and pertinacity. 
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STRANGE VENERATION. 
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for Chapped Hands, Burns, Slt 
Rheum andall roughness of the skin. 


J 
Ryder’s 
. At Druggists or by mail 160. 
Chapine Sample Free. Agents wanted. 


john H. Ryder, 2988 Washington St., Boston. 
Wholesale by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.,and Weeks & Potter Co. 


Simple Gure for_- , ,, MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 


CORNS. .—~ 7 are Death on Corns. 









EASILY, 

= 10 Cents. 
A pieatee sufficient for ten 
applications mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
N. H. PROPRIETARY CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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The author of “School Life at Winchester 
College’’ declares his belief that the fagging once 
carried to such an extreme degree in English 
schools was by no means bad for the boys, 
although he acknowledges that the Juniors had to 
perform every sort of menial office for their 
superiors save that of making beds and cleaning 
shoes. He says: 


The degree of awe with which we Juniors used | 
to regard the Prefects, or Seniors, seems to me, 
in looking back, most mysterious; and it would 
be impossible to make a stranger realize the | 
peculiar sensation. It was entirely a moral | 
feeling, not in any way connected with muscular | 
power, many of the Prefects being in physical 
strength inferior to their fags; and it was by no 
ineans uncommon to see a small Prefect rising on 
his toes to reach the proper height for administering 
an effective box on the ear to an offending Junior, 
some inches taller and a stone heavier than himself. 
Nor was there the slightest imputation of cowardice 
I cannot explain 

it, but it seemed simply impossible to resist. 
Indeed, the moment a boy was made a Prefect, 
| he seemed immediately to become invested with a 
supernatural power that changed his familiar 
intercourse with his former companions into awe 








you pooty well supplied, Philander; I could | OF respect on the one side and tyranny or con- 


give you so much apple-sass,’ says she, ‘that | 


you wouldn’t never want to set eyes on it again.’ 
**‘Sho, no you couldn’t; I’ll stump you to’t,’ 
says I. 
“Very well,’ says she; ‘all I ask is, Philan- 
der, that when you git sick of it, you’ll own up.’ 
* All right,’ says I, ‘but you'll git tired waitin’ 
fer that day, Marthy!’ 
“She laughed, an’ so we settled the bargain.” 


“Well,” said Amos, after a long pause, in @| youth, he said “Yes.” 
| laughter from the other boys proved that some- 


tone of inquiry. 

“Well,” responded Philander dolefully, ‘I 
dunno what I was thinkin’ about, knowin’ 
women folks as I do—that’s all I can say. I 
cal lated that I sh’d have a couple o’ pieces o’ | 
pie in the mornin’, same at noon, an’ a heapin’ | 
sasserful o’ sass at night. But I wa'n’t cal’latin’ | 
on havin’ every namable thing I eat fer the next | 
six weeks flavored with apple-sass an’ that’s | 
where I overspec’lated with myself, an’ with | 
Marthy. , 

“I mistrust she must lay awake nights thinkin’ | 
how she can work that apple-sass inter things. | 
She has special platefuls puppared fer me, she | 
don’t eat no sech contraptions herself, 1 can tell | 
ye. Every biscuit that I’ve eat fer the last six 
weeks has had apple-sass worked inter it; every 


piece o’ meat I’ve eat has had apple-sass spread | it did not blow steadily now as when it commenced, 


onter it, an’ kinder mixed in with the juice 
someways. 

“Every griddle-cake I’ve took inter my mouth | 
has been spread over with apple-sass an’ serrup 
mixed; an’ every time she’s worked it inter a 
new thing, she’s smiled at me jest as pleasant, 
an’ said, ‘There, Philander, you can see how I'm 
a-studyin’ up receipts to please you!’ 

“An’ I’ve had to smile back,’’ groaned Mr. 
Ricketts, ‘I’ve smiled back when it seemed as if 
I'd jest as soon lay right down an’ die. Perta- 
ters has been my only comfort, an’ this mornin’ | 


I tas , |bergs sailed in toward our little island, and | P 
ted my baked pertater, an’ I found Marthy | grounding at the upper end of the channel, formed | Are YOU Suffering i ane ae 


had pricked holes an’ run apple-sass inter it 
whilst it was bakin’! 


huge stones. 


descension on the other, according to the nature of | 
the individual promoted. 

I remember, soon after my arrival at the 
school, and before I had quite realized the great 
gulf between a Prefect and an inferior, that during 
breakfast-time in hall I saw one of the fags put 
aside his master’s frying-pan, which was no 
longer required. As I was in want of one at the 
moment, in the innocence of my heart I politely | 
asked the Prefect who was its owner if he would 
be so good as to lend it to me. I thought he 
looked rather queer, but being a good-natured 
Then a loud burst of 


thing unusual had happened. 
On inquiry, I found that it was my astonishing 


|impertinence in making such a request of a} 


Prefect that had caused the excitement, and for 
some little time I was looked on as quite a hero. 


— —— > — 


ARCTIC WIND. 


A windy night was that spent by the Peary 
exploration party on an island midway between 
the Arctic Circle and the Pole. Mrs. Peary 
writes : 

We had the utmost difficulty in setting up our 
tent, but at last we got the better of the hurricane 
by securing the bottom of the tent all round with 
Never before had I understood the 
power of the wind. Two add to its terrifying effect, 


but came in frightful gusts, with intervals of calm 
between. 

For perhaps a minute or two it would be abso- 
lutely still, the black cliffs across the bay would 
loom up in perfect distinctness, and every intona- 
tion of the waves dashing upon the rocks could 
be heard; then a rushing white wall would spring 
into view around the bend of the bay, a mile or so | 
above us, an ominous murmur would be heard, | 
rapidly increasing in volume and intensity until, | 
with a roar, the Arctic blast was upon us, liter- | 
ally cutting the tops of the waves, and hurling | 
them in solid masses of water far up the cliffs. 

The icebergs went tearing out of the bay like 
ships in a ten-knot breeze. A number of these 





a complete breakwater. When the wild gusts 
struck these great bergs, they rocked and groaned, 





“I’ve got to give in, an’ that’s all there is to it,” 
concluded Mr. Ricketts, with a grim smile, as he 
rose. “My digestin’ powers has been strained | 
jest as fur as they’ll go, an’ I’ve got to give in. 
An’ if you know of anybody that’d like to pick 
our apples to halves this fall, you jest let me | 
know; an’ I aint sure but I sh’d be willin’ to let 
him pick to three-quarters, unless my mouth gits 
to tastin’ a good deal diff’rent fr’m what it doos 
now !”” Euizanetu L. Gov.p. 


ne OO 


SCOTCH TENACITY. 


A Scotchman is a very hard person to discourage. | 


He is tenacious in keeping to his purpose, and he 
is also pertinacious in persisting to act. “I maun 
tak care to be always right,” said an old laird, 
“for I'm an unco’ hard man to turn when I've 
made up my mind.” Doubtless the laird’s 
neighbors thought him obstinate. So the Russian 


cavalry thought of that “thin red line of Scotch- | 


men,”’ who in the Crimea stood, and repulsed a 
charge from ten times their number. “Men,” 
exclaimed their colonel, Sir Colin Campbell, ‘‘you 
must die where you stand!” 
Sir Colin!” shouted back the Highlanders. 


A striking illustration of Scotch tenacity and | 


rtinacity was witnessed some years ago at Ayr. 
ir Alexander Boswell, the son of James Boswell, 


Doctor Johnson’s biographer, formed the scheme | aren't playing any instrument? 





| from their outer faces, climbed in white jets clear 


“We'll a’ do that, | 


flung themselves at each other with thunderous 
crash, reeling backward shattered and split from | 
| the shock, while all the time the waves dashed 


to their tops, and fell in intermittent cataracts into | 
the waters of our little harbor. 

All night long this struggle continued, the flying 
spray from the iceberg break water dashing against 
the tent, and drenching it with all its contents. It 
was not until morning that the storm had 
exhausted its fury, and we were able to continue 
our journey. 


— -o-+ _ 


HASTY INFERENCE. 


dialogue : 


“You see, my dear,’’ said little Emma’s 
governess, ‘“‘the Antipodes live on the other side of 
the earth, and they only go to bed when we are 
getting up.” 

“Then, Friulein,’’ answered little Emma, “1 
suppose my brother Fritz is an Antipode, eh?” 


-o- 


SUPERFLUOUS, 

A little Parisian, Gontran by name, was taken | 
out to see a regiment marching past, with a band | 
of music at its head. 


“Oh, it’s fine!” he said, clapping his hands; 
| “but what’s the good of all those fellows who | 
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Our Lawn Seed is composed of many kinds 
of grasses collected from the four quarters of 
the globe. It isthe result of years of experi- 
"ENSURES A BEAUTIFUL LAWN 

' 
1 qt., enough for 300 square feet lawn ....$ .25 
1 pk., enough for 2,400 square feet lawn ... 1.25 
1 bu., foun for 10,000 square feet lawn . . . 4.00 

Delivered anywhere on receipt of price. 

Our 18% illustrated catalogue mailed free, 
Replete with news about novelties, standard 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, and 
the most approved cultural and_ horti- 
culturalimplements, /¢ contains particulars 
of our unique offer to py Jjirst prizes 
ore by all Agricultural or Horticultural 

eties in the United States. 
** Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 


Joseph Breck & Sons, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
We mail free to purchasers who naime this 
paper, a 25c. package of wild garden seeds. 








A light-headed shoemaker dashed 
After every procession that passed ; 
But his wite ut some glue 
In the sole of each shoe 


And now he ean stick to his last. 
is one 


Popu larity indication 


of merit: The fact that the RUSSIA CEMENT 
Co.’sS factory at Gloucester, Mass., is the 
largest of its kind in the world, gives an idea 
how tremendous the demand is for 


Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
Ready for Use. 


It is the strongest glue known; the most 
delicate, the most flexible. Suits all materials, 
injures nothing, and requires no heating. 


BOTTLES 10 cents. Sold everywhere. 20 
CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 








SIMPLY .APPLIED. | 


III. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailment 

| Nervous Headache, 

Sick Headache, 


Neuralgia. 


PYRO-FEBRIN &% 
TABLETS. 


| Perfectly Harmless. 








Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken 
| Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach A 
| scientific preparation superior to any other. 

| At druggists or by mail 246c. per box. Samples Free. 


| 
| 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


From Death’s Door. 


Mr. F. A. BARKER 

Dear Sir— Five years ago I was brought to death's 
door by bronchial trouble, and for three months kept 
ina sick-room. For weeks neither my family nor phy 
sician expected me tolive. Lused only one bottle of your 


Young Cherry Balsam, 


which entirely cured me of all bronchial trouble. I 

prize your Young Cherry Balsam above all other medi 
eine. The ahore is positively true GEO. A. POUSLAND, 
| No. 1 Green Street, Salem. Mass 
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Shredded 
<< Codfish, 


9 b 
That’s Beardsley’s. 
It is as White as a Lily and Odorless. 

A 1oc. package will go twice as far as 
any boneless Codfish. 
Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
Sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
> Smoked 179 & 180 West Street, 


> Beef is 
> Perfect. 10c. a Box. New York. 
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-For-Tue.Fine-Trave- 
GHOCOLATES ? 





AnD 


Bon Bons 
«WINTHROP M-BAKER- 


49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 











Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 





For Sale by Leading Dealers. 





from the effects of 


“The Grip?” 


Is there a feeling of complete exhaustion 


of nerve force, and are you left with a weak 
stomach with occasional nausea and faintness? 


THAYER’S 


| | e,°e 
German students make long hours at their u i l ] y e 
books—a fact which affords a key to the following 


combines in the most agreeable form 


properties of CaisayaA, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
, making 
the most complete remedy known for building one 
|up after a struggle with that dread malady, “ the 


TIVE OF Matt and ExrTract 


grip.”’ 


It increases the appetite and power of assimila- 
| tion, strengthens the nerve force, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is Fe ighned oe stot FA ad 
your ggist for it. 


medical profession. 


or BEEF 


“Eacellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 
—— 





and lack 


the tonic 


NENKY TWAVER &C0, 


embark 
“GePort, Mass. 


ere eee 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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AW. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





_APRIL 25, senaad 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
“McAlvin’ S Dyspepsia PHS | sscmse™™ 
puriiy, cleanse and invigorate the stomach, the eee 
source whence all diseases arise. BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY 


Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 








W hatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 


fp ree Without Medicine. 

















New York. 
pono fe Duspentice. tellin, what feng ay tay , men h : b f ' d 
and wha 0 avot wt e maile le ew * 
COLLIER cheapest paint, because of its great spread- sane 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. St. Louis, eer s P Bifectivences,. Titustrated itamaeorene Yous 
CEs, date: ing power and durability Properly applied testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address. 
uu | . 
SESSESEESEEESEEEIESIEESESIESTE DAVIS-CHAMBERS, $ : # : L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., a Mass. 
‘ — it never chips or scales, thus forming the General Agent for the New England States. 
Clacinnasi oe EE ae Weds er ee, 
{ HH | : DREN semen nN best possible base for subsequent repaint- ; 
” New York ls . ‘ ‘ x <<) Eig 4 
LIKE a ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now bk “They * ek a Name — *: 
pectin “Philadephia. | lower than ever before in this country (see ) 
ic ifist brand 
ae ist genuine brands). 
RED SEAL. St. Louis. Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 
eitieit. Saga, tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
SHIPMAN, : for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 
Chicago. It is free. 
St. Louis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., “ 
$ — 1 Broadway, New York. 











Brussels Carpets..: 
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Svat on peep ot af oe 5 el 7S} er pe ony : 
Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 

and is still acknowledged everywhere to be 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. | 


For Sale by the Trade in General. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 

















Bee] 
Our Spring stock is particularly strong in Arusse/s, 
of self-colored designs, or two or three tones of colorings, 
with border to match. The same may be said of our 
assortment of Widtons, for that matter. 
ce New inagiand dsaler—very Wasly on a’ par ith any houses in New York, even. 
We have for years made a specialty of exclusive styles, 
which are owned by us, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


The present tariff (which only went into full effect Jan. 1) has combined with other 
causes to greatly lower the prices of all carpets, whether foreign or domestic. 


If you are too far from Boston to call, send a letter instead. 
We are always happy to correspond with intending purchasers. 


John H. Pray, 


CARPETS ye Yoieacoeay, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 





Sons & Co., 



















Hams, 
Quality and Flavor. 
) cooks recognize this fact. 


' 66 99 
y ‘ 
) 
)) ( 
) Pure Leaf Lard, 
) 4 
@ |} 
) Bacon, Sausages, 
are kept at the High Standard which has 
) made them famous for 
The large and continuous demand for these 
oods shows that careful housewives and , 
If you have never tried them, specify {¢ 
SN Star”? brand in your next order — 
8 


X be sure you get it—then judge for yourself. 
) The best Dealers can Supply you. 


» NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO., : ‘ 


$ 33 & 34 No. Market St., Boston. ( 
@. Es 


tablished ne ea. roc _Incorporated 1890. 














THE NAME 


GLENWOOD 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING * 
HEATING. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 

































Cotosuet =... 


Is made to make pie crusts 
flaky — doughnuts delicious— 
cake that will melt when you 
taste it. —— it? 





here, in 3 and g Ib. pails. 


Sold everyw' 
a ‘ene te a | 
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Cold in the Head. 


It has been observed that in 
families where Salva-cea is used 
very great immunity from colds 
is enjoyed, not only colds in the 
head, but sore throats, and that 
kind of cold that settles in the 
chest, causing a racking 
cough. Most colds begin 
with a running of the 
eyes and nose, or sneez- 
ing. Salva-cea placed in the 
nostrils morning and evening will 
generally cure with the first or 
second application ; and even 
when it settles in the chest 
all you have to do is to rub it 
in thoroughly, and the change 
is marvellous. Never in the 
annals of medicine has such 
a perfect remedy been offered 
to the public. 


Don’t be without == 


Salva-cea; 


(TRADE - MARK) 
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you cannot tell when a cold may begin, some one be hurt, 
cut, bruised, burnt, strained, or sprained. In earache, 
toothache, neuralgia, or rheumatism, Salva-cea relieves 
pain quicker than anything else. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
POLZLALLZZLLIILLZLLLAZLLLLPILLLLLLLLLLLLLLZZ 











